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The Battle of Minden 


YV BATEVER minor agreements may be contrived by the Foreign 

Ministers at the eleventh hour of their meeting in Moscow, itis 
clear that a comprehensive agreed plan, either for the present adminis- 
tration or for the future settlement of Germany, will not be forthcoming. 
The American and British Governments have never made any bones 
about the alternative course they would have to pursue in the event of 
just such a failure to agree. They would then regard the fusion of their 
two zones of occupation, not as a provisional expedient in advance of a 
fusion of all four zones, but as a more permanent policy, Failure at 
Moscow ought to mean a more vigorous pursuit of agreed Anglo- 
American policies in the fused zones. Yet the fact is that the alternative 
two-power policy is not in very much better shape than the four-power 
policy that is now breaking down. The project of fusion has reached a 
point from which something approaching disaster can be seen lying ahead, 
unless a new path is followed. Failure at Moscow may assist matters, 
since it will re-direct attention to the problems of fusion and make it 
urgent to take steps to resolve them. But no good can come of their 
being taken in a fog of illusion in this country or in America about 
“ progress” being made in Western Germany. 

Why, it may be asked, should the position be so serious now, seven 
months after Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes agreed on the principles’ of a 
merger of the British and American Zones, and three months after the 
agreement was implemented by measures designed to make the combined 
area financially self-supporting within three years? To all parties the 
agreement seemed to promise the revival of German economy—at least 
in half the country. To the British, it guaranteed that the United States 
and the largely agricultural American Zone would share the responsibility 
for feeding the industrial British Zone, and would provide credits for 
priming the export trade. The price paid by the British was high; it 
meant a temporary increase in the financial outlay, an agreement to 
bear half of the German trade deficit over three years and to provide 
the British share of the cost, if required, in dollars—but no other way 
could be seen of eventually stopping the drain of British “ reparations” 
to Germany. The merger has not, strictly speaking, failed. More 
accurately, it has never really taken place. The reason is chiefly to be 
found in the divergence between the British conception of a Federal 
Germany, and the American conception of a German Confederation— 
one with a centralised, planned economy, and the other with a decen- 
tralised control in the hands of virtually independent States. Roughly, 
the divergent trends have also come to be represented by the North 
German Social-Democrats, and the South German Conservatives, by 
the Ruhr and Bavaria. 

In. practice, the merger has resulted in making the structure of 
ee more.complex rather than more simple. In each zone, 


.. before the fusion, there was the Military Government of the occupying 


power, acting partly on its own authority and partly on that of the 
four-power Control Commission in Berlin, and also various German 
administrations. Both the British and the American zones are divided 
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into three Lander or States and one city (in the British zone, 
North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower Saxony, Schleswig-Holistein 
and Hamburg ; in the American zone, Bavaria, Wurttemberg- 
Baden, Hesse and Bremen), The problem of fusion was to evolve 
new joint organs, both on the Allied and on the German side. 
On the side of the Miliary Government, the fusion 
has not brought about such a close integration of British 
and American guthority as was achieved by SHAEF, 
with an officer of either nationality exercising functions 
for both. What it has meant has been the appointment 
of two officers, one British and one American, to every office. 
It is a happy fact that these officials are working together 
with the greatest smoothness. Both sides respect the other’s 
ability ; both are working for a';common ultimate aim. Despite 
its complexity, this side of the fusion is not a failure ; and there 
is much comfort for the future in that fact. Nor can it be 


‘said that the relationship of the Allied Military Governments 


to the German bizonal executive committees is unsound in its 
structure, although complications are introduced by the fact 
that the five committees are situated in four different cities. 

The fundamental fault which has led to the present deadlock 
is to be found in the relations of these German executive 
committees, set up for the two zones together, to the German 
administrations of the eight Lander or States. This is the 
point at which the issue of regional autonomy versus central 
planning and control is being fought. The basic question 
which still remains unanswered is the degree of authority that 
the German bizonal agencies are to have. The Anglo-American 
Preliminary Agreement of last September, which decided upon 
their establishment, implied that they would have legislative 
powers valid for the combined zones. It was laid down, in 
particular, that the bizonal Executive Committee for Economics 
(ECE) would have authority over the principles of German 
economic law (including penalties for infringements); over 
economic planning and the control of production and consump- 
tion ; and over price policy and price control. As a concession 
to the States, however, they were given the right to veto any 
act of legislation by the committees, the final decision resting 
with the Military Government. Before the fusion, the powers 
granted to the bizonal committees had already been exercised 
in the British Zone by the German Central Office of Economics. 
The provisions of the September Agreement, therefore, appeared 
to mean that principles hitherto followed in the British Zone 
were to be applied to the two zones. 

But this appearance of things was very quickly disturbed 
by the emergence of 2 point of constitutional law of the kind 
in which Americans, in their own country, take so much delight, 
and by which—or so it seems to the fereigner—they seem -to 
be so often content.te- allow their own. good intentions to be 
frustiated, ‘What legal authority, it was asked, did the German 
committees have,to legislate? .From whom did they derive 
authority ? The Ministers of Justice in the three South German 
States in the American Zone declared some months ago that 
none existed; any such authority presupposed, they said, the 
existence of a ‘legal entity superior to the States, and there was 
no such entity. Dr. Agartz, now head of the Executive Com- 
mittee for Economics, on the other hand, miaintains that the 
German Reich still exists, its sovereignty being only temporarily 
taken over by the Allied Control Council ; according to him, the 
nights which the ECE was originally intended to exercise. were 
withdrawn from the States pending the establishment of a 
Central Government. 

Confusion on this point has led, first, to a fatal division 
of responsibility and, more recently, to a definite decision that 
the ECE had no power to legislate. The ECE and the other 


Gertaan bizonal agencies were formed by bringing together. 
“the ‘respective’ Ministers: from each of the German. State 


“Governments, under an independent chairman. There are 


Laon itiehe niniotern al soneoceis in the ECE, eight. ministers... 
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of food in the Bizonal Food Comm-ttee, and so forth, _ As 
a body, the committees are responsible to the Allied Military 
Government ; but each Minister is also responsible to 

State Government. And in the State ann it bs 
party politics that swing decisions. No Minister 

today cares to take an unpopular decision, doosk the times 
call for the sternest measures. 

The way the land lay was shown at the beginning of this 
year, when the Executive Committee for Economics issued 
a decree on a uniform scheme for the control of goods and 
prices, and it was vetoed by Bavaria. Up to the present, neither 
this nor any other piece of legislation valid for the two zones 
together has been promulgated. 

Democratic legality and separatism: won last month a major 
victory over centralised planning and control. The 
British and American authorities then issued a decision jp 
the effect that no authority . exists in the German executive 
committees which can issue a law binding in both zones ; that 
they may recommend, but not enact or require the enactment 
of legislation ; that theif recommendations must be submitted 
to the Military Government; and that, if they are accepted, 

“each Military Government will proceed according to if 
methods to secure promulgation.” The last phrase means that 
the British will promulgate the law direct, but that the American 
Military Government will pass it down again to the individual 
German State Governments in their zone, who can, if they 
choose, then hand it back to their own Landerrat, or Couneil of 
States. At the same time, the American Military Government 
issued a proclamation expressly. stating that the State Govern 
ments in their zone had full legislative powers in all matters 
except international treaties, legislation by the Allied Control 
Council for the whole of Germany, and powers for executing 
such fundamental policies of the occupation as demilitarisation, 
the breaking-up of cartels and the like. Only in these fields do 
the Americans retain their powers of law-making. 

It is small wonder that afterthis blow Dr Agartz, a’sid} 
and almost despairing man, bitterly declares that the Anglo- 
American Bizonal Agreement,. instead of reducing two zones 
to one, has created eight out of two.. The. forces of German 
separatism, particularly in Bavaria, indeed seem to be too strong. 
They find allies in those conservative and liberal circles :all 
over the combined zones who see a menace in the ECE, con 
sisting as it does entirely’ of Social-Democrats, with strong ideas 
on socialisation and centralised control. Political prejudices 
are behind a propaganda campaign which is in progress in 
South Germany at this moment, directed’ against the whole 


fusion agreement, jand _the . Anglo-American export plan/in 


pasticular. It depicts the failure of the agreement as due 40 
the British and the “Government Party,” that is, the 
Democrats, and is indignant at. the idea that South Germany 
should deliver its food surplus to the Ruhr when coal deliveries 
to the South have not come up to the’ promised level:’ Yet 
one basic cause of the sudden drop. in. coal production, apart 
from the appalling winter, was the failure of Bavaria to deliver 
food to the Ruhr. 
The demand for control of the German economy, with 
centralised pooling and distribution of resources, is no mort 
due to doctrinaire Socialist dislike of free enterprise than wert 
the war-time controls in Britain, It is the hard fact of the 
extreme scarcity of almost all commodities which makes it 
imperative. What lack of power at the centre means cam be 


seen from the example of coal. When the Coal Control came 


under the ECE, the system of allocation was changed; ‘instead 
of being on a “ State ” basis, it was put on an industrial basi 
the ‘most vital industries being given priority. But since 9 
bizonal control of distribution Sate each individual o@! 
-authority can allocate the coal to any firm it pleases wi 





~industry—or even to different industries. ‘When the crying need 
1s fo stop. waste by closing down all but a few of the most eff 
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cient producers, permits are being issued right and left, in order 
to keep everyone pleased with the local authority and his ‘party. 
Permits are even being granted to new firms to start up, when 
existing efficient industries are only running to a fraction of 

ity. The right.to issue such permits in the. British Zone 
was. one which was formerly in the hands of the Trade and 
Industry Division of the Control Commission; now it is 
decentralised into the hands of the State Economic Ministries, 
instead of being firmly in the hands of a body which is executing 
a coherent policy, 

The greater proportion of general output—perhaps even as 
much as 60 per cent of it—is completely outside control. 
Several conditions make it inevitable that a large proportion 
of output should tend to go direct from. the factory to some 
form of black market. The first is the low level of production 
in comparison with capacity; this means that enterprises work 
at a loss, which can only be made good by selling—or more 
often, bartering—some of their output in the black market, 
The second is the artificially low controlled prices, which are 
coupled with an extremely high rate of taxation, based partly 
on unreal “assets.” The controlled rates of wages are also 
artificially low, which makes it necessary for the employer to 
supplement them in kind. The absence of amy currency reform, 
coupled with the knowledge that a proportion of the existing 
note circulation will sooner or later be cancelled, makes for 
a plentiful supply of money in the black market. And finally, 
lak of food drives works managers to barter part of their: 
production in exchange for canteen supplies. In view of this 
situation, it is small wonder that the German economy and the 
control authorities are working on parallel lines which never meet. 


Democracy or Salvation 


Unless some drastic changes are made, the British and 
American plan to make their “combined” Zones pay their 
way by the end of 1948 will fail. Already it is clear that there 
is almost no possibility of reaching the 1947 export target. 
The export plan suffers from faults of its own. The German 
economic authorities and the Joint Export-Import Agency form 
another set of never-meeting parallel lines. The British and 
Americans, through the Agency, control the foreign trade of 
the combined zones, but not their internal economy. The 
position is somewhat that of a board of directors with no 
control over the management—an arrangement which might 
work if the interests of the two were identical. In Germany, 
however, they are largely conflicting. And behind these 
cconomic difficulties there lies a similar conflict over political 
principles. Some form of political fusion of the two Zones is 
being discussed, and there also traditional American principles, 
somewhat academically applied, are allied with South German 
separatism in favour of a very loose confederation of states. 
Bavarian separatist feeling is, at the moment, undeniably strong 
and the Americans can justly argue that their policy is strictly 
democratic, since the German people’s will, expressed in 
dections and constitutions, is being followed. They can also 
ague that, if there is not a strong Government of Germany, 
there can hardly be a revival of militarism and aggressive foreign 
policy, and this argument also, taken by itself, is a valid one. 
But the fact remains that if, in the realm of economic policy, 
there is to be no central and coherent policy, but a selfish 
determination to keep food in the home larders, then Germany— 
Whether it be the whole of Germany or Western Germany 
by itself—will never climb out of its present sterile chaos or 
cease to be a burden on the occupying powers. If States’ 
Tights, in the United States itself, did not extend to the 
‘onomics of war, then they cannot be applied with any hope 
Of success to the far more stringent shortages of Germany today. 

‘A new start is now to be made, and a central government 
f some kind for the two zones—or for three zones, if the 

can be persuaded to join’ in—will now be set up, as a 


tl 
sequel to the failure in Moscow. Much depends upon whether 
it has a federal and not a confederate structure. If the new 
parliament merely reproduces on a larger scale the Landerrat, 
or Council of States, of the American Zone, which is simply 
a conference of State Governments, with vague powers and 
a rule of unanimity, then the prospect is bleak. It is not \a 
comfortable position to be urging British views, with a Socialist 
tinge, on Americans, with their federalist traditions and free- 
enterprise principles. . If it were possible to avoid such a direct 
clash of national viewpoints, it.would be a great advantage, 
and. the British authorities in Germany have made, and are 
still making, every effort—without very much advance from the 
American side—to avoid it. But the pressure of inexorable 
facts is too great. The issue cannot be further deferred, and 
it becomes the first task of Lord Pakenham, as he takes over 
Mr Hynd’s office, to give the Americans solemn warning that 


the British Zone will collapse unless there is a coherent. and 
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effective economic policy which is enforced all over the com- 
bined zones—and that, with an industrial collapse, the com- 
parative self-sufficiency in food of Southern Germany will 
not avail it very much or very long. Perhaps the issue can most 
effectively be stated to the Americans in terms of their own 
history. Do they really think that the United States could 
have prospered under the Articles of Confederation of 1777 
and without the stronger financial and economic powers that 
were conferred on the Federal Government by the Constitution 
of 17872 The whole of American history and law gives the 
answer. And if some central powers were needed in eighteenth 
century America, are they not far more necessary in twentieth 
century Germany? It would be a pity—more than a pity, a 
disaster—if a temporary and accidental alliance between 
American academic idealism and Bavarian selfishness were fo 
undermine the only policy that the Western Powers ‘have to 
set up as an alternative to agreement with Mr -Molofov on 
Mr Molotov’s own terms. 
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The Tory 


T regular intervals since the General Election, the British 
Institute of Public Opinion, the local branch of the 
“ Gallup Poll,” has been asking the public whether it is satisfied 
or dissatisfied with the Government’s record to date. Last week, 
for the first time, the results showed a majority of dissatisfied 
voters. On simple, general political issues like this—questions 
that the man in the street can understand and on which he has 
at least a partly-formed opinion before he is asked—the record 
of the Gallup Poll for accuracy has in the past been very im- 
pressive, both in this country and in its native land. The public 
was not asked whether it preferred the Tories, and if it were, 
the adverse majority might be much larger. The vote was also 
taken in the shadow of the fuel crisis and-the Labour Govern- 
ment may have a return to favour. But the probability, it must 
be said, is in the other direction; there is more economic trouble 
coming; the Government are in no fit state to meet it; and their 
popularity will suffer as a result. It would be very rash indeed 
to bet on another lease of power to the Labour Party at the 
next General Election. 
These things are not here stated with any glee. The 
Economist is not a party organ and the opinion is not now 


\ stated for the first time that a transfer of power at this moment 
from the Labour Government to a Conservative Government, 


or even to a coalition of both parties, would be no improvement 
and might well be a disaster. The Socialists, whatever may 
be their defects, have a lot of energy and a few ideas, while the 
Tories are tired political agnostics. If, at the next General 
Election, the electors give the Tories a majority, not for the 
positive reason that there is a Tory policy to believe in but for 
the negative reason that they are tired of the Socialists, then 
the country will drift in a political vacuum for another Parlia- 
ment. If this is the direction in which the political tide is flow- 
ing, it is not a cause for any gratification. What would cheer 
the spirits of even the most neutral onlooker would be if there 
were any sign that the basic issues of the time were being 
identified, expounded to the people and put to them for their 
decision. If that were the prospect for the next General Elec- 
tion, one could look forward to it as an act of history instead 
of as a choice of evils. 

A statement of Conservative economic policy is said to be 
impending, and it would be unfair to prejudge its contents. It 
may answer some of the questions that are being asked. Have 
the Tories, equally with the Socialists, a policy on which they 
are united, in which they believe, which they would embody 
in statutes or administrative actions in the first two years after 
they were returned to power? Can it be stated in unequivocal 
terms? Is it of a mature to secure the positive assent of the 
floating middle vote that decides elections? 

One preliminary test to apply to the document will be to 
observe whether it manages to detach itself from the issue of 
public or private ownership of industry. Very few members 
of the decisive middle sector of opinion would be willing nowa- 
days to condemn all public ownership as sweepingly as Mr 
Churchill does. This is an issue on which the Tories would 
be well advised to be very “ progressive.” They would do well 
to confess—what everybody knows—that they will not attempt 
to unscramble all the present Parliament’s nationalisation Acts, 
or perhaps even any of them. They might even go further and 
suggest a few more public-ownership projects of their own, and 
if they can discover one or two that the Labour Party has not 
yet hit upon—and for which a sound case can be made—they 
will have proved the sincerity of their claim to be open-minded 
on this issue. 

It is not over the existence of a field for public ownership 
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Alternative * 


that the fight needs to be joined, but over what sort of police 
is to be pursued outside that field. The real issue is not , 

some industries are to be wholly red, but whether all are to be 
pink; not whether the state is to have responsibility ang 
control in some trades, but whether it is to interfere withou 
responsibility or purpose in all ; not whether there is to beg 
public sector and a private sector, but whether there is to be 
any real difference between them, whether the Coal Board and 
the whelk stall are to be different economic species or merely 
two branches of the same economic bureaucracy. FE 

To these questions, when they are posed in general terms, 
every Tory will give a decided answer. But it is much mor 
doubtful whether he realises what his answer means. It jg of 
little use to inveigh against the stultifying effects of trade uniog 
dictatorship unless the condemnation is equally extended to the 
rings and cartels of the employers ; neither the one nor the 
other is the mark of free private enterprise. No one will px 
much heed to condemnations of nationalised industries as mono 
polistic bureaucracies so long as the Tory Party defends its own 
bureaucratic monopolies. It is no good prating of the need for 
industrial efficiency without denouncing the agreements, with 
which industry is riddled, to keep inefficient firms in existence. 
It will not carry much conviction to demand the end of the 
price controls if what is meant is that the control of prices should 
be returned to the capitalists. . 

The fact is that British industrialists, under the deliberate 
leadership of the Tory Party in its Baldwin-Chamberlain ema, 
have become distinguishable from British Socialists only by the 
fact that they still believe in private profits. . Both believe in 
“organising” industry; both believe in protecting it, when 
organised, against any competition, either from foreigners o 
from native newcomers ; both believe in standard prices for 
what they sell; both unite in condemning competition, the on 
as “ wasteful,” the other as “ destructive.” If free, competitive, 
private-enterprise capitalism is to continue to exist, not through 
out the national economy, but in any part of it, then it needs 
rescuing from the capitalists fully as much as from the Socialists 

Here is a task for the Conservative Party if it wants to present 
a real alternative to Labour Socialism. The real issue of today 
is not between Capital and Labour, who on so many matters 
are on the same side of the fence, but between the carrot-and- 
stick economy and the sugar-candy economy, between the tread- 
mill and the feather-bed, between the principle of “ equal rations 
for all” and the principle of “ let the best man win.” A vigorous 
democracy will not exist in this country until the opposing prit- 
ciples are set up for the public to choose between them. At 
present, because half the Tory Party is debauched by Big Busi 
ness and the other half is so anxious to be “ progressive,” one 
side of the argument goes by default, save for the gallant voice 
of the Liberals, 

If the Tories, after being as progressive as they choose about 
the public sector of industry, will be wholly immoderate asd 
unprogressive about the need for enterprise in the private sectof, 
and if they will prove their sincerity by a frontal assault on the 
restrictive practices of their own industrialists, they may lose 
some of their present paymasters. But they will gain a positive 
purpose which will some day give them both a majority 
something to do with it. If they prefer, on the other hand, 0 
hawk what is merely a bastard brand of Socialism, the public 
will prefer the legitimate practitioners and the Tory Party will 
be, for many years, what the Labour Party was between the 
wars, or what it was itself for a whole generation a century a 
the permanent minority party, coming into transient and er 
barrassed office only while the majority party takes a rest. 
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Local Government’s Future 


HE annual reports of boundary commissions are not as a 
rule exciting documents. The first annual report, cover- 
ing the year 1946, of the Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission (HMSO, 4d.) is, however, something of an exception, 
It may prove to be the first step in the creation of a new order 
of local government. The report itself says nothing very 
startling, nor has the Commission yet reached a single decision 
on the numerous claims for changes of local government areas 
and status that are before it. What is encouraging and signi- 
ficant is the wholehearted spirit in which the Commissioners 
are approaching their task 
to make, so far as is practicable, all local government autho- 
rities, both individually and collectively, effective and convenient 


units. 

Although the Commission has fairly extensive legal powers 
to change the areas and functions of all local authorities, the 
Government has given it no clear line of action to follow, and its 
major decisions, those relating to counties and county boroughs, 
require Parliamentary confirmation. In addition, Mr Bevan has 
aid it down that no county borough of over 60,000 population 
or county of over 100,000 population should normally be 
abolished, amalgamated, or changed in status. The terms of its 
mandate are such as to deter the Commission from undertaking 
any surgical operation on the body of local government. 

What the Commission can do is to find out the best way of 
remoulding the local government structure and then ask the 
Government for a clear mandate to implement its proposals ; 
and this is the course that it appears to be taking. The Com- 
missioners are postponing all important decisions until they have 
made up their minds on what ought to be the general shape of 
local government in the future. It will be surprising if their 
conclusions do not lead them to ask Whitehall to. authorise 
reforms of a far more drastic character than it has so far 
contemplated. 

The present structure of local government is highly unsatis- 
factory; and the symptom of this—although not necessarily 
the cure—lies in the numerous claims for the extension of 
county boroughs and for the conferment of county borough 
status that are at present before the Commission. In England, 
neatly every county borough wants to extend its borders, and 
there are also claims that 33 new county boroughs should be 
created ; by contrast, most of the English counties want nothing 
of substance except to be left in peace without further dismem- 
berment through the loss of territory to county boroughs. The 
Commission lists three alternative methods of tackling this issue, 
without committing itself as yet to any of them. These are to 
concede these claims in part and permit limited extensions 
of county boroughs ; to concede them in substance and permit 


large extensions of county boroughs ; or to adopt a third device, 
described as the creation of new county areas. 

The county borough line of argument has much to support 
it, Many county boroughs consist of overcréwded towns which 
have long since overspilt their administrative borders so that,| 
as things are, they must rehouse a large surplus population 
outside their own areas—a very unsatisfactory arrangement, For 
reasons of planning too, each town or in some cases each 
“conurbation” of towns, should be developed as a unit. 
Moreover, it can plausibly be argued that, of all existing 
administrative units in local government, the all-purpose county 
borough is the most efficient. Why then should the advantages 
of county borough status be denied to large municipal boroughs 
like Luton, or to urban agglomerations that are at present 
partitioned among minor authorities? 

One of the main objections to conceding the county boroughs’ 
case is the resulting effect on the counties. Were the proposals 
before the Boundary Commission to be accepted in whole, the 
area controlled by county boroughs would be almost quadrupled 
and their total population would be increased by about 50 per 
cent; conversely, the counties. would be stripped of about a 
quarter of their population and rateable value, while Lancashire, 
for instance, which is the largest of the counties and the plum 
of local government service, would be shrunk to. a shadow of 
its present self. Clearly, in these circumstances, many—perhaps 
the majority—of existing counties could no longer function as 
efficient units. The only way to get over this would be dras- 
tically to reduce the number of counties and completely to 
rearrange their areas. This is no impossible aspiration—the 
chief bar to it is perhaps the historical and sentimental pull 
of the present counties, connected with county cricket and the 
like. But this arrangement would also make the counties far 
more exclusively rural than they are at present, with baleful 
effects, 

The only alternative to extending a county borough system 
of government that has so far been considered by the Boundary 
Commission is one that is intended to solve the special problems 
of the large conurbations. This proposal has originated from 
a large urban area in Southern Lancashire which centres on 
Manchester and contains eleven county boroughs. The idea 
would be to deprive of their status all the county boroughs 
within the selected area and thus to establish throughout it a 
two-tier system. As top tier, there would then be brought into 
existence a new populous urban county, somewhat similar to 
Middlesex, capable of providing a unitary control over the 
whole conurbation. This proposal moves in the opposite direc~ 
tion to the county borough proposals, for it would extend 
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instead of diminishing the area in the country for which a 
two-tier system of local government operates. Its advantage 
would be to establish, in these areas where they are most 
needed, much larger units of local government than could be 
evolved from any expansion of county boroughs. Its disadvan- 
tage would be to create an awkward problem over the division 
of functions between the new top and bottom tiers, What, for 
instance, would happen to Manchester? ‘Would it be relegated 
to the position of an outsize municipal borough, would some 
special status have to be found for it, or would it be best to 
split it up into several smaller authorities? 

The Boundary Commission has got to make its choice 
among these three alternatives. Merely to permit some modest 
extension of county boroughs would satisfy nobody—ncither 
county boroughs nor counties—and would do little to solve the 
present dilemma. It might, however, be possible and also 
desirable to combine—for all their apparent contradiction—the 
two more drastic remedies that have been outlined. This is so 
because, while the old local distinction between urban and rural 
areas is now hopelessly obsolete, there is need of a new distinc- 
tion, at the national level, between major areas of the country. 
For a few of the largest conurbations, the idea of abolishing 
county boroughs and creating a single large urban county along 
“ Middlesex ” lines may well be the right one, in spite of the 
many tricky points of detail falling to be settled. Fort smaller 
or straggling conurbations, such perhaps as Plymouth in the 
first instance or the industrial area of Yorkshire in the second, 
a considerable extension of the county borough principle so as 
to get both larger county boroughs and in some cases more of 
them might prove a more satisfactory solution. In the rest of 
England—outside the conurbations—the number of counties 
will certainly have to be reduced, but in addition, if the counties 
are to be made efficient units, there is a case for reducing rather 
than increasing the number of county boroughs, although a 
policy of this kind need not necessarily prejudice the claims of 
such county boroughs as are left to extend their areas. Counties 


Italy 


R BEVIN would be hardly human if he returned from 
Moscow without the feeling that he must at once turn 
his hand to a piece of constructive diplomacy. He would not 
be a good politician if he did not look for some opportunity 
to meet half-way the critics who have had their hearts warmed 
and their tongues sharpened by the private and public 
addresses of Mr Henry Wallace. He must expect the taunt 
that the tough line won nothing out of the Russians, that he 
was a mere second in the American corner, and that he would 
have done better to act as referee and force Mr Marshall and 
Mr Molotov to break their prolonged clinch. Mr Bevin can 
produce a good answer—and some bruises—but he will be 
wise none the less to use an opportunity in which he can 
negotiate without knocks. 

The opportunity will be provided by the visit to London 
next month of Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister. 
Unless economic and political planning have in this case got 
separated—as happens less and less in the reconstructed Foreign 
Office—the way has already been made easier for him. _ Last 
week Italians read in their newspapers substantial evidence 
of British goodwill. The financial and monetary agreements 
signed at the Palazzo Chigi on April. 17th wete notably gen- 
erous documents. The last British claims to reparations were 
given up entirely in return for Italian payment of pre-war 
debts; the account of over {100 million between the two 
Governments, covering wartime supplies and surplus stores 
received by the Italians, was settled with a final payment of 
£8,000,000 to Britain ; and all Italian sterling credits—future 
as well as present—will be transferable to other currency areas 
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and county boroughs alike should be fewer and larger, 
These are highly tentative suggestions given merely to demon, 
strate that a satisfactory reform of local government, so as tp 
increase the average size of the major units, bring into being 
better planning areas, and improve. the balance: between, top 
and countryside, is. by mo means impossible.. The Bounday 
Commission, by suspending judgment until it. has held yer 
full informal discussions with most of the local authorities b 
the country, is pursuing the right course. But it has. alsp 
had to. make it clear that its decisions, some of which snug.’ 
given Very soon as a matter of urgency, are no more than pro- 
visional. _No major decision, such as the grant or withdrawal 
of county borough status, will be made for the time being, The 
most that can be done is to authorise some enlargements of » 
number of “ blitzed” or overcrowded county boroughs such gs 
Plymouth, whose claims have rightly been given first attention, 
and also perhaps a suitable reorganisation of the counties ip 
two large rural areas, Wales and East Anglia, which the Com 
mission has singled out for early attention on its own initiative 
on the grounds that they each contain several counties of ley 
than 100,000 population. ae 
On minor matters of principle, the Commission is alteady 
formulating its views. It believes that the distinction between 
rural and urban districts should be abolished and their functions 
approximated, that the parish should be kept and its under 
lying idea perhaps extended to urban areas through the creation 
of neighbourhood units or the like, and that compensation 
should cease to be payable from one authority to another com 
sequent upon a rearrangement of areas. However, little te 
progress can be made until the Commission comes to some 
conclusions on the major issues of policy that are before it 
The sooner this is done, the earlier can Parliament be asked 
for the fresh mandate which alone can enable the Commission 
to get to work in real earnest. To prod the Government into 
an acceptance of the need for drastic reform will be tan 
enough in any event. - 


Next 


for current spending, save for {10 million to be left on deposit 
So Mr Bevin has kept the premise of discussing “ hardships” 
arising out of the peace’ treaty which he gave to the Hous 
of Commons in his last survey of foreign affairs on February 
26th. And Count Sforza, after signing the agreements, took 
the opportunity to say that “free England recognises that free 
Italy is a factor necessary for the new united life of Europe 
and is. acting accordingly.” ae 
Foreign Ministers of the old school like Count Sforza weigh 
their public utterances carefully, and it is fair to guess that 
“free” and “united” are the significant words in this com 
ment. A free Italy cannot be dependent on either America 
or Russian favour; which means that it must be run by# 
party, or coalition of parties, that can assert itself against ¢ 
tremists of either Right or Left. It has to produce and wotk 
the new constitution of a “democratic republic founded o 
work,” plan and carry through economic and administrative 
reconstruction, and develop a large exchange of goods with 
other countries. In other words, it has.a problem like that 
France and so far Rome seems to have tackled its tasks at least 
as well as Paris. Italian industry is working at 75 per cent of 
capacity. Italian Communists and Socialists work toget 
better than their French counterparts. A threatening religious 
quarrel has been stopped. by the Vatican’s recognition of the 
Republic and by the Assembly’s acceptance of an article 
the Constitution regulating. the state's relations with the Holy 
So far, very good. But a government in the stage of develop- 
ment that has been reached by Signor de Gasperi’s Cabinet 
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needs more spectacular results. Once the constitution has been 
worked out elections will be held and, if Signor de Gasperi is 
to retain power, he and his party and their allies will have to 
show the electors wider achievements. It is unfortunate, but 
inevitable, that the obvious next step towards these achieve- 
ments is the one most likely to cause divisions and resentment 
in the Italian people. The peace treaty has to be ratified by 
their representatives—and by the Allies—before Allied troops 
leave the country and before Italy can take her place in the 
United Nations. The temptation must be strong to procrastinate 
in the hope of first getting some clauses of the treaty modified. 
The British and Americans, with whom the initiative would 
lie for revision, must seem vulnerable to such tactics; the 
{talian Communists must hope that some support might come 
from the Russians, particularly over their former North African 
colonies; the French must seem cordial, though they have little 
to offer save M. Bidault’s vote. Situated at such a key strate- 
gic position in the Mediterranean, even a defeated nation must 
feel the urge to bargain. 

Here then lies Mr Bevin’s first problem: what political and 
economic concessions can he offer to Count Sforza which will 

moderate and frustrate extremist counsels in Italy? 
The Italian Foreign Minister represents a group of the 
Left Centre which is dwindling, but which is still the essence 
af the Republican regime. His visit to London will be closely 
watched by the Right, which is pro-American and stubbornly 
opposed to social change, and by the Left, which becomes 
more pro-Soviet as it becomes less moderate. If he returns 
empty-handed, intransigent revisionists might oust him and 
his colleagues from power, which would mean that Italian 
revisionism might in time become a threat to European peace. 
In such circumstances Trieste would have all the makings of 
another Danzig. Mr Bevin has also to bear in mind something 
that Count Sforza may be loth to tell him: that the British, 
once the heroes of the day, have become extremely unpopular 
in Italy. Many leading anti-Fascists have humiliating memories 
of their treatment by British officers after the liberation; and 
former Fascists contribute for obvious reasons to the general 
dislike. 

Politically there is little that the country on its own can offer. 
The future of the North African colonies is for the four 
Foreign Ministers to settle in the next twelve months. But it 
should be possible for the British Military administration there 
to turn over a new leaf. The atmosphere which has been 
created in Tripolitania was certainly never desired by the 
Foreign Office, whatever may be the intentions of the War 
Office, Too much scope has been given to officials—described 
by correspondents who have seen them in action as “ pseudo- 
British "—who have gone out of their way to humiliate the 
lulian population. Count Sforza should receive an assurance 
that it is not British policy to drive out the Italian colonists 
in the months of British control that are left. It should also 
be possible—with French support—to arrange for the Italians 
to play some part in the future running of their pre-Fascist 
colonies. Such a generous and reasonable approach would 
cut the ground from under the feet of the Fascists who are 
saying that Britain is seeking to make good in Libya the loss 
of strategic positions in Egypt and India. 

Possibilities of giving Italy economic help are of course 
limited.. If only Mr Bevin had his forty million tons of coal 
to juggle with! So desperate is Italian industry’s need for 
coal that even France—itself short—is paying three hundred- 
weight of coal for each day’s work done by Italian immigrant 
miners. Much might be done to restore Italian trade with 
Germany and exchange its coal for Italian food products, hides 
and non-ferrous metals which are needed there. Credits could 
be found for purchase of raw materials. And, above all, it 


should be not impossible for Mr Bevin to persuade his col- 
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leagues, both in the British and in the Dominion Cabinets, to 
make some openings for the hdst of emigrants pressing to leave 
Italy.” With’ 2}- million loyed and a heavy birth rate, 
emigration is a matter of major policy for Count Sforza, and 
much has been done to improve relations with France and 
Belgium by the plans to despatch industrial and agricultural 
workers which were described in The Economist last week. 

For some time to come Italian foreign policy must concentrate 
on meeting such economic needs. But already a complex and 
dangerous political problem faces it in the new Trieste. Count 
Sforza has realised from the first that the settlement worked 
out by the Foreign Ministers will break down unless his govern- 
ment’s relations with Jugoslavia are kept at an even tempera- 
ture. In seeking to conciliate Marshal Tito, now and in the 
future, he is liable to rouse nationalist excitement of the kind 
which the revisionists have been mobilising. . And if—as is 
always possible in view of his public denunciations of the Trieste 
settlement—Marshal Tito does not come half-way to meet 
Count Sforza, the latter will need the constant support of a 
firm and tactful British policy. But this is all the small change 
of diplomatic transactions. There is nothing here with which 
the Italian Government could hope to capture the enthusiasm 
of their people and give them a sense of security and interna- 
tional respectability. One must return to Count Sforza’s refer- 
ences last week to a united Europe. 


x 


Sooner or later Mr Bevin will have to examine more closely 
and expound to his colleagues the various ideas under this 
title which recur in conversation all over Europe. Many 
Frenchmen advocate closer association with their neighbours ; 
the planners have long talked of “ intégrating” French with 
British—and German— industrial planning. The Belgians and 
the Dutch have it in mind as, with Luxemburg, they work out 
their customs union, It is often discussed in western Germany 
by men who seek an ideal. Mr. Bevin’s Socialist critics in the 
House of Commons favour a European economic and political 
group which—they say—could hold the balance of power 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. Mr Attlee 
has said that Europe must federate or perish. Now an Italian 
voice joins the chorus. The British Cabinet should forget the 
association of these ideas with Mr Churchill and examine them 
on their merits. Certain risks have to be run, Any such scheme 
will be attacked as either anti-American or anti-Russian ; in a 
sense it is bound to be both. For by next year Europe will 
probably have arrived at a turning point in its affairs. By then it 
should be known, not only whether a third attempt to settle the 
economic future of Germany with the Russians has failed, but 
also whether the Americans have been able to offer at Geneva 
sufficient inducements to bring the great trading nations into line 
witk their commercial policy. Both efforts may fail. Mr Bevin 
and Sir Stafford Cripps should therefore have alternative poli- 
cies ready ; just as Mr Bevin last year prepared the economic 
fusion of the British and American zones of Germany in case 
economic unity of all four zones should prove unattainable. 

The economic future of Europe has been more than once on 
the agenda of the Cabinet ; British persistence and loyalty have 
contributed a lot to the success of the existing European 
economic agencies. What is needed, to provide Mr Bevin 
with his alternatives, is not a revolution in thinking, but some 
solid research and painstaking diplomatic inquiry. The lull 
between Moscow and the next Foreign Ministers’ meeting is 
an obvious time to begin. And Count Sforza’s visit will be an 
excellent opportunity for finding out what an experienced 
European statesman of the Left Centre means when he aspires 
to’a place for Italy in the “ new united life of Europe.” What 
Mr Bevin—also of the Left Centre—says in reply might be 
momentous for the future. 
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NOTES OF 


“The use of the Princess in a dignified capacity is incalcu- 
lable "so would Walter Bagehot have commented on the cele- 
bration of Princess Elizabeth’s twenty-first birthday in Capetown 
last Monday. A piece of pageantry and symbolic family business 
of the strongest interest. to the British people was reserved for the 
men and women of the youngest Dominion. For Princess Eliza- 
beth sincere congratulations have to be mingled with sympathy. 
She faces-a full life of strenuous, boring and testing routine, of 
which she has been given a foretaste during the last three years. 
She has to keep herself informed—as a future monarch—of every 
aspect .of public affairs, which have never been more complex, 
more technical and more confentious. She has to prepare for 
headship of a society which, for the most part unconsciously, 
assumes in the successor to the throne, virtues, habits and re- 
ligious views which it has long ceased 10 impose on its own 
recruits. 

It is curious, and quite uncharacteristic of the age, that there 
até no republicans in this country, that there i is no seriously argued 
criticism of the monarchy or ‘of its place in the constitution and 
public life. No one is surprised to read that Mr Attlee signs 
a birthday message to Princess Elizabeth “ your humble and 
obedient servant.” ; no one would be indignant to learn that the 
King had exercised his right to disagree with his Prime Minister’s 
choice of colleagues. The planners have not yet thought of an 
overall scheme to cover the monarchy. To quote Bagehot once 
again : 

When there is a select committee on the Queen, the charm of 
royalty will be gone. Its mystery is its life. We must not let in 
the daylight upon magic. 

Princess Elizabeth seems to enjoy her public réle ; she certainly 
plays it with charm. May the magic long go on working. 


Cabinet Changes 


Once agaim, ‘Mr Attlee has carried out a minor reshuffle 
of his Government instead of the thorough reconstruction that 
is periodically rumoured.. The changes announced at the end 
of Jast week are. mainly confined to Labour peers, and will, in 
fact, hardly alter the composition of the Front Bench in the 
House of Commons. Lord Pethick-Lawrence resigns the office 
of Secretary of State for India and Burma on the grounds of 
age—he is 75.. One cannot, however, feel confident that the 
advantage possessed by, his successor, Lord Listowel, in the 
matter of years will make up for the loss of Lord ‘Pethick- 
Lawrence’s experience. ‘The transfer of power in India and 
Burma will call for outstanding statesmanship, but Mr Artlec 
seems to have subordinated India’s needs to his personal in- 
clination to promote the faithful. 

The promotion. of Lord Pakenham, Under-Secretary of State 
for War, to be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is berter 
merited, for recognition of his qualities has for some time made 
him one of the chief: Government. spokesmen in the House of 
Lords. _ He. will..now. take .over from. Mr Hynd the duty of 
administering the British zones in Germany and. Austria, but 
the final responsibility will reniain elsewhere. Hitherto, it ‘has 
rested’ with the Secretary of “State for’ War; it is now to be 
transferred to the Foreign Office, a. logical step since conditions 
in Germany are largely dependent. on foreign policy, but it adds 
ro. the heavy burdens Mr Bevin already | carries. 

Tt is presumably because the main work of government is 
carried on so few ‘shoulders that Mr Attlee has addéd to the 
number of non-departmental) Ministers by appointing Lord 
Inman Lord, Privy Seal. and a member of the Cabinet. Lord 
Inman was given, his peerage. last year for. political and. public 
services, 4nd the conyentional Phrase sums him up pretty well. 
But a$ a policy-maker he is an quamtity. Mr Green- 
ee eee an ‘becomes Minister without Port- 

, a change of namenbut nor of responsibilities or function. 

in the House.of Commons, consequent upen the 

shuffle in Lords, are the appointment of Mr H to be 

Minister of Peasions and of 2 Paling, hitherto Minister’ of 

Pensions, to be PostmnssteiaGenete! in ‘secession to “Lord ‘ Lis- 

towel. "Phe Government: Front ‘Beftch ‘will also, in the near 

future, be strengthened by the return. of: Mr Morrison, whose 
robust personality has been greatly missed. 
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involve the Government in the same sort of trouble with its @% 
back-benchers as it has run into over Conscription. See 
there is undoubtedly considerable grumbling in the-.couy 

among Labour supporters becaus¢ the heavy i “will 

“the masses ” more severely than “the few ”—grumb’ rig 
was voiced by Labour speakers in Monday’s debate on th 
resolutions—it looks as if the political storm that was brewine ty 
subsided. a 

There are probably two reasons for this, The first is 
of Mr Dalton’s case, which are probably grasped by Labour, 
even if his arguments are lost on their constituents. The in 
in the tobacco tax is intended to achieve two mutually ¢ 
ing aims: to reduce dollar expenditure and to act as an anticinfl 
tionary measure. The more successful it is in the first aimthe le, 
successful it will be in the second, for the purchasing power 
on tobacco will be diverted elsewhere, If, imstead of increagin 
the tax, Mr Dalton had placed physical restrictions on 
consumption, through a reduction in imports or throughs 
ing, as he was urged to do by the Opposition and some:Labox 
members, he would have ensured the saving in dollars ‘ae 
but at the expense of his anti-i part 
undesirable administrative and social consequences that . 
have arisen in the shape of queues and a black market.” at 
he can still hope for a reduction in tobacco consumption of 25 pe 
cent, which would save $30 million, and to net an extra i 
for the Exchequer. But, in addition to his arguments in just 
tion of the increased tax, Mr Dalton turned away much wr 
Monday’s debate by his promise to consider the case of; 
pensioners, that stromg political force in the Labour i 
difficulties are considerable, for probably at least half of: ine & 
million or so of old age pensioners do not smoke, that: is, the 
great majority of old women, To whom would the concession 
to grandmothers be passed on? 

The second reason why the threatened storm subsided 4 
however, probably more decisive, and that was the attitude’ 
Conservatives. By declaring their opposition to the ace 
tax, and by championing the cause of the working-man smoker 
and the little man tobacconist, the Conservatives undoubtedly pre 
vented the Labour discontent from becoming an em 
to the Government. It remains to be seen “whether “their 1 fe 
ported decision to oppose the National Service Bill, now 
period of conscription is to be reduced from eighteen months to 
twelve, will have the similar effect of rescuing the ernmes 
from what might have been an awkward political. corner. oe 
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Return from Moscow Lota 


Two days ago the visiting Foreign Ministers th Me sf 
sent for their trains and their planes. Three long 









question to the United Nations, which. shows. how ho 
outlook must seem. Nobody yet knows what are the 
exact claims to German assets in their zone of Austria, 
makes the dispute about defining them a little unreal. But every 
Austrian is convinced that the real battle is over the future contd 
of the Zistersdorf oil fields, free use of which by Austria ory 


consequences ; ig RP in peel lcci 
by the time the Foreign’, Ministers -meet Ranier pes aaae 
.in London—then Mr Beyin will gpeeualy re, to consider fusin 
the three western zones and making the a bad job. 
Neither on ee nor ‘on ‘Austria hai! & ‘Moscow el 
ence been a complete failure. The chief and a 
existed before the conference started ; they. wer 
overcome unless Soviet relations relations either with. a Britis 
Americans took a.new and more cordial turn. This di not 
—indeed, the eruption of the “Truman doctfine ‘after the it 
week of the conferenée made it impossible that it 
If there was fundamental confidence ‘between the : 
Ministers at any, point, but parrclariy, abo abour.the case 





organisation of Europe (including Germany and Russia 
the Moscow differences would quickly disappear. 
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amount of hard committee work by deputies and deteamsions has 
brought order into the differences and the agreements ‘into the 
instructions to be given to the Control Council in Berlin: 

Diplomatically the ‘most curious feature of the conferences has 
been the part played’ by M. B:dault. He came to Moscow with 
the Dunkirk Pact in his pocket. He had a strong case.on coal, 
to be argued with the British and Americans at will, and a strong 
case on the Ruhr and the political future of Germany—both 
matters on which the French must always be listened to, Mg 
Molotov should have seen that the French Foreign Minister was 
in a good position to play an independent game. But, once Mr 
Stalin had given his private audience to M. Bidault, Mr Molotov 
seemed to go out of his way to push the French statesman into 
the “Anglo-Saxon” camp. If M. Bidault is assailed by the 
French Communists for returning to Paris with nothing more 
than the agreement on the distribution of German coal, all he 
needs to do is to publish a selection of Mr Molotov’s criticisms 
of French points of view. 


x * x 


Ruhr Hopes and Fears 


To ensure that M. Bidauk should not return to Paris from 
Moscow empty-handed, the British and Americans have indulged 
inthe dangerous game of counting their coal before it is hacked. 
They have fixed with the French the proportion of all coal pro- 
duced in their three zones of Germany which is to be available 
for export to other European countries—or rather for allocation 
te them by the European Coal Organisation. A sliding scale of 
exports as percentages of production covers the months July- 
December, 1947. 

When daily output for the Ruhr-Aachen and Saar mines reaches 
280,000 tons a day the proportion allecated to export goe3 upto 
2a per cent. How far off is this figure? At the moment produc- 
tionsfrom the Saar is. 33,500 tons a day; from the ‘Ruhr, during 
the week ended last Saturday, average daily production was 
222,800 tons. In other words, production has to be increased by 
26,000 tons a day before exports can be increased. In the Saar 
they reckon they cam put on 6,500 tons a day; in the Ruhr they 
should be able to reach 20,000 tons a day more by July. So the 
chances of France and other countries receiving increasing pro- 
portions of German coal are quite good. 

Sur there is the threat of further protests and disorders hanging 
gverthe Ruhr. For reasons that are described this week both In 
a leading article and in a special despatch from Diisseldorf, tne 
food situation offers no hope of improvement and there exists in 
the fused zones a first-rate administrative and political crisis. If 
the miners strike again—and so far they have shown remarkable 
restraint—they may take more trouble to make their action effec- 
tie, Already they have given a headache to those who drew up 
the estimates of coal production for the first half of this year. From 
the peak daily production figure of 237,065 tons reached in the 
third week of March, there has been a decline to a daily average of 
206,000 tons in the first week of April, followed by a rise to 217,495 
tons in the second week, and to 222,800 tons last week. It will take 
six or seven weeks to recover from a bad drop in output caused by 
discontent and demonstrations. 

ft is curious to think that the Ruhr miner bears on his shoulders 
one of the main planks of Anglo-French and US-French under- 
sanding. Handled properly he might become one of Mr Bevin’s 
main foreign assets ; badly, handled he can do irreparable harm. 
Lord Pakenham, the new Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
should get to know him. 


x * * 


Madagascar Shakes M. Ramadier 


It is becoming clear that the revolt which began on March 
agth in Madagascar is—or was, for it is all but subdued—neither so 
well organised nor 30 costly to France as its counterpart in Indo- 
China. It amounted to an effort by the former feudal ruling class 
(now calling itself the Malagasy Renovation Party) to forget. its 
the-time readiness to join the French Union, to exploit some local 
tonomic discontents, and to strike for full i ndence at a 
moment when France was embarrassed elsewhere. But next week, 

the topic reaches the French Assembly, it scems more likely 

even than the Indo-Chinese affair to upset M. Ramad-er’s shaky 
coalition. ing second in time, it may prove the more potent 
threat to his cabinet’s “ solidarity.” For that cabinet is funda- 
mentally split on the question of how best to handle a recalcitrant 
On the issue of whether or no to send troops to Indo- 

ta, the Communists temporised—athe ministers voting one 
Way with their cabinet colleagues, the party voting the other. Can 
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hey, and do they want to, do the same again next week?. They. 
will thea be called upon to decide whether or no it was constita- 
tional to arrest the Malagasy deputies to thé French Parfiameni 
for complicity in the revolt. For this ‘is what the Governor- 
General of Madagascar has done. The delic istititional 
issue he has raised is that deputies are immune from arrest without 
the consent of the Assembly unless caught in the act of cofamit- 
a crime, and that unless flagrant acts can be cited, Consént 
will, in the case of four out of the five Malagasies concerned, have 
to be retrospective. ; 
The cabiner, less the Communist ministers, has approved the 
arrests. The Communists walked out of the meeting which gave 
this approval, but have not otherwise commented on its detision. 
Broadly, the problem before the cabinet majority is: for how long 
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is it compatible with the dignity of government to continue to 
work with ministers whose party is openly working against cabinet 
decisions? This behaviour, which obviously plays into the hands 
of General de Gaulle and all other enemies of Communism, ‘is 
causing much impatience among the MRP.” But the Communist 
leaders too are in a dilemma. How long can they afford to go on 
acquiescing in the majority decisions of a cabinet which practises 
what they have always been taught to call naked imperialism? 
Over Indo-China, both groups hesitated to plunge the country 
into a cabinet crisis because to do so while the Moscow conference 
was sitting was to impair M. Bidault’s bargaining power. That 
deterrent has now ceased to exist. In place of it there is General 
de Gaulle’s renaissance, which is prompting all good parliamen- 
tarians to pause before upsetting the Government or shaking the 
constitution, It is still an open question, therefore, whether the 
push, if it comes next week, will be given by the MRP or by the 
unists, 


* * * 


Prospects in India 


Indian affairs have faded out from the British political scene 
since the debate on the Government’s last public declaration of 
policy ; the initiative now lies with the new*Viceroy in New Delhi. 
Since his arrival he has been working hard at his task of media- 
tion between the two Indian points of ‘view which still appear 
irreconcilable. Most of the negotiation is naturally going on m 
private, and it would be unfair to be too impatient, for results. 
But while the talk drags on, time does not stand still in those 
parts of India afflicted by communal cioting, and there is no sign 
of a cessation of these disturbances, even since the joint Gandhi- 
Jinnah appeal for a communal truce. Every.communal outburst 
produces appetites for revenge and thus leads on to more blood- 
shed. of the same kind unless order is at once strongly and im- 
partially restored. From the beginning of the year 10 the middle 
of April at least- 2,400 persons are known to have been killed in 
communal riots; the great majority of these in the Punjab. Fear 
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\of the future is widespread, and many Indians have been migrating, 
even at serious economic cost to themselves, from areas where their 
community is weak to places where they feel safer. 

It is against this background that Mr Nehru’s Gwalior speech 
must be judged. This speech has been hailed in some quarters 
as a consteuctive contribution and a conciliatory approach to the 
Moslem League, because he spoke of “ facing realities,” declared 
that no part of India would be compelled to join the Union 
against its wishes, and that the Punjab and Bengal would have to 
be divided. On the other hand, he took up a threatening attitude 
towards the States by saying that any of them which did not join 
the Constituent Assembly would he “regarded as hostile States 
and would have to bear the consequences of being so regarded ”; 
he also said that the Constituent Assembly would go on with its 
work whether the Moslem League came in or not. 

But how is the framing of a Constitution for all India by the 
Constituent Assembly compatible with the promise that no part 
of India is to be brought into the Union against its wishes? There 
is as yet no sign of any understanding between Congress and the 
Moslem League on basic issues, and without such an understand- 
ing attempts to divide the Punjab and Bengal territorially on com- 
munal lines are more likely to intensify the present bitterness of 
feeling than to allay it. 


2 * 2 


Imperial Migration 


The debate on emigration in the House of Lords on April 17th 
was one of those occasions which justifies the Second Chamber in 
its claim to take the long view and to rise, on topics of great 
moment, superior 10 pacty. Lord Tweedsmuir’s memorable 
speech, appealing for an imaginative and far-sighted policy towards 
migrants both inward and outward from the British Isles, was 
matched by an equally statesmanlike pronouncement by Lord 
Addison, the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. On the face 
of it, of course, there is something pacadoxical in the encourage- 
ment of emigration—and a highly selective emigration at that—in 
the face of a hampering manpower shortage at home. But the 
manpower shortage is relative, and a very slight downswing in the 
world-wide inflationary boom would do away with it overnight ; 
whereas the Commonwealth and its needs and its relationship with 
the mother country constitute an enduring fact, of paramount 
importance on any long-term historical view. To have recognised 
this is the merit of all the participants in the Lords debate. 

Possibly, however, a stronger appeal might have been made to 
the Dominions to take a share of the displaced persons now eagerly 
looking to the Anglo-Saxon world for a new start in life. With all 
due respect to the Huguenots, the Flemish weavers, and other past 
contributors to the genial and fortunate mongrelism of the British 
people, it is possible to overtax the digestive and absorptive capacity 
of any national society. That of a new country is, as America has 
shown, particularly strong ; and it should not be impossible for the 
Dominions to absorb, along with the Beitish migrants whom they 
are eager to receive, a proportion of new citizens from other 
sources. Great Britain should not become, ethnologically speaking, 
the Empire’s milch cow and wastepaper basket combined, sending 
overseas the cream of each generation and receiving and retain- 
ing on humanitarian grounds whatever European flotsam the 
Dominions may reject on grounds of economics or prejudice. 
This might still be possible were the British birthrate to return 
to what it was at the time of those great outward migratory tides 
to which Lord Tweedsmuir referred—that is to say around twice 
the average of the last ten years. But that is unlikely. It could 
hardly be claimed as yet that Great Britain has done too much 
towards absorbing refugees; in its own interests it could do 
more ; but it could do far more yet if seconded by the Common- 
wealth to whose long-run advantage it is so willingly subordi- 
nating its own immediate needs. 


* * * 


Fruit Imports Anomaly 
The protest addressed to the Ministry of Food by the fruit and 
i D isation « attention to a very nice 
: control without planning. The protest is concerned 
less with prices—though the importers believe that the removal 
of the remaining controls would raise prices, if at all, only slightly 
compulsory: channelling of trade 


handled regional | trade. His function, 
in the importers’ view, is obsolete ; but controls maintain him in 
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being. Anyone can now import fru‘t and vegetables—excepe 
bananas, citruses and apples—without licence or restriction, ‘: 
having imported them he is legally bound to sell NOt t ; 
freely chosen wholesaler, not to a retailer, not (unless he ? 
Breton onion boy) to the public, but at a fixed price to a prj 
intermediary, the first-hand salesman. The latter sells at a 
margin to the wholesaler, the wholesaler to the retailer, and ; 
retailer at last to the public. 
Were the first-hand salesman a genuinely independent link, this 
curious sequence would merely represent a certain wastage 
manpower and a tax on final consumption. There would be. 
impediment to free competition among importers, and the fig 
would be genuinely open, as it legally appears to be, to all comes 
But he is not independent; he is, as often as not, part of a 
importing-cum-wholesaling concern which, nominally Den to 
competition as an importer, is sheltered as a wholesaler by the 
impenetrable armour of licensing regulations. And this Osite 
concern can draw on the three profit margins to which it is entitle 
to outbid the “pure” importer on the foreign market, The 
“pure” importer may or may not be correct in claiming thy 
foreign sellers would lower their prices if the “ composite” jm 
porters were able to bid no more than the “ pure” ; such marke 
judgments are fallible. What is quite obvious is that neither ef. 
ciency in the public interest nor equity within the trade is served 
by this survival under government protection of a me 
which has outlived its wartime usefulness. And a 
which has just sealed the doom of the well-tried and highly com 
petitive Liverpool] Cotton Exchange can hardly defend in prin 
ciple the maintenance of superfluous distributive machinery, — 





eh 
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UN Secretariat under Fire 


_ American newspapers have recently given voice 
plaints about the integrity of certain haere of the Uniel 
Nations Secretariat, with reflections even on the impartiality ¢ 
the Secretary-General himself. It is alleged that the work of the 
Commission sent by the Security Council to investigate conditions 
on the northern frontier of Greece has been hampered by th 
partisan activity of persons in the Secretariat who have bem 
representing the official attitudes of their countries of origin 
instead of performing their proper function as servants of a 
international organisation. It is difficult to discover how much, 
if any, truth there is in the particular charges which have bee 
made, but the fact that they are made at all raises questions 
sock wean ee have been taken to secure for the United 

ations the services of a competent body of perma officials 
detached from national loyalties. < Br 

It cannot be said that the present position is satisfactory. The 
Secretariat is that part of Uno which is supposed to be genui 
imernational as distinct from inter-governmental ; the delegates 
to the Assembly and Security Council are, of course, political 
representatives of their Governments from whom they take it 
structions ; but the members of the Secretariat are not nominets 
of Governments, and in theory devote themselves to the service 
of Uno alone as international civil servants. On appoinimeit 
they take an oath of allegiance to Uno, and bind themselves fet 
to “seek or accept instructions” from any national Government 
But something more than such a promise is required if Um 
officials are really to he detached from national Governments, and 
an impartial esprit de corps is to be formed. The Secretatiat 
has to be recruited from ordinary human beings who have 
make provision for their future ; they cannot be free from hopes 
and fears about employment in their own countries unless 
have a high degree of security of renure. So far a job with Un 
has offered no such security. The longest contracts for a vel? 


especially those who come from countries where any dissident 
from official policy or publicity is liable to be regarded as treas0t, 
to be indifferent to the possible consequences of getting om 
wrong side of their national Governments. If Uno is to rendé 
the world the services which it can render within the limits of i 
Charter, an increased security of tenure for its Secretariat staf 
is one of the first essentials, 


® 


* * * 


The State of Denmark 


By the death of King Christian X Denmark has lost # 
sovereign whose sagacity, high sense of duty, and ease of manset 
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endeared bim to his, subjects. The Crown Prince becomes..King 
Fredecik IX, and once again a Brederik succeeds a. Christian, 
On a comparison of the state of Denmark ‘with the state of the 
world at large--or more patucularly with the. plight of Greece 
where his kinsman, Paul, has similarly just succeeded to the 
Throne—the new king has litile cause for dissatisfaction ‘with his 
inheritance. ‘The present Danish. Government of Mr Knud 
Kristensen, which appears to be losing ground slightly, has sur- 
mounted a series of crises since its formation in October, 1945. 
As it is a minority régime of right-wing Liberals (Venstre) with 
only 38 seats in a Parliament of 148 members, it is likely to be 
faced with more. Although outnumbered by the Social Demo- 
crats with 48 seats, and their allies the Communists with 18, it 
has when in difficulties the support of the 26 Conservatives and 


u . peels 

At the General Election in 1945 and the municipal elections 
last. Spring, the Social Democrats, who. had for Jong -held 
power, had considerable losses.. Some of their more radical 
supporters went over to the Communists, Other supporters, 
doubtless seeing the resemblance between their nationalisation 
plans and German control, swung to the Right and voted for.the 
Liberals’ “ return to economic freedom” and, though -perhaps to: 
a lesser extent, their proposed revision of the Danish-German 
frontiers. But these policies have lately begun to-look more 
difficult or more unreal, and there has consequently been a slight, 
though significant increase in the strength of the Social Demo- 
cats, At the end of 1946 it was estimated that the party member- 
ship had increased during the year by 141,000, giving a. total of 
269,000 out of a population of 3,500,000, The voting earlier this 
month for the elections of one-half of the elected three-quarters 
af the Upper House confirmed this estimate. Although. the 
Government vote increased, so did that of the Social Democrats 
who seem now to be emerging from their eclipse, 

The constitution of the Upper House makes it impossible for 
this tendency to have any direct quick results, .The Prime 
Minister, however, announced as soon as the results of the poll 
were known, that he expected the Social ais, encouraged 
by the shift in the electorate’s mood, to intensify their efforts to 
force a new election to the Lower House. . This would normally 
not take place until the end of 1949. As long as the Conservatives 
and Radicals go on rallying to the Government in its difficulties, 
itis unlikely that the Sots 1 Democrats will be able to advance 
that date, even if their prospects of returning to power improve. 


& « * 


The Domestic Profession 


The opening of the National Institute of Houseworkers, head- 
quarters of the Government’s domestic training scheme, may or 
may not herald a mew era foc housewives and their helpers ; 
probably not. The minimum wages suggested for adults (£2 Is. 6d. 
resident, £3 11s. 6d. non-resident) are too low compared with those 
for juveniles ({1 11s. and £2 13s. 6d. respectively) to make domestic 
setvice appear a “ skilled” trade, let alone a profession. And the 
48-hour week bears no relation to the nature’ of house- 
old activities and to their spread through the day. They range 
from the heavy manual labour of floor-scrubbing through the 
concentrated artistry of cooking to sitting in an armchair replacing 
buttons, with one ear open for the baby ; and while 48 hours of the 
first category is too much for anyone but an Amazon, 48 hours of 
the last is not a working week at all. What the Institute’s 48 hours 
will mean in practice will depend on the one hand on the house- 
wife’s ingenuity and ruthlessness in concentrating within its com- 


om the employee’s ca’ canny. For the bier minority employing 
several domestics and so able to arrange shifts, no difficulty arises. 
But to those who most need help—the elderly or invalid with an 
dld-fashioned house, the mothers of young children, and that total 
misfit in the social system. the professional woman with a family— 
the diploma-ed and clockwatching product of the Institute will be 
about as useful as an odd shoe to a barefoot traveller. 
_ The truth is that no practicable improvement in pay or hours 
iS likely to make resident domestic service attractive, as a lifetime 
ion, to any normally alert, sociable and ambitious young 
woman, the other hand it is, more than any other occupation, 
% education in the basic technique of what is still most women’s 
Vocation—that of home-making ; and thus an edmirable way of 
spending some part of the seven or eight years between school 
leaving and marriage. Similarly, full-time non-resident work— 
or tram-riding from job to job, finding everywhere an 
the the greasiest 
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Organised occupations do not, a- handy part-time source-of income. 
Altogether, the Institute, by recruiting a few more to’a much 
under-staffed field, will help matters, even if they go, as, owing to 
the provision about hours, they mostly will, where they are least 
needed. Any real solution to the domestic problem, which is pact: 
of the problem. of the family in society, must come through some- 
thing both more far-reaching and less ite; a change in public 
opinion, a change in private personal siandards. ._ Possibly.the 
greatest value of the National Institute of Houseworkers. will lie in 
its indirect effect on these. cay 


* * x 


Believe: Obey: Work 


_ . To the. official mind, it would seem-that there is.something 
inherently shocking in the public receiving. any item of informa- 
tion from official sources otherwise thag through the recognised, 
channels ; even then the information should be released sparingly. 
Social surveys of various kinds are conducted by various i¢s, 
from the Ministry of Food’s own: survey:on food consumption to 
the BBC’s continuous: investigation into the. preferences: of ‘the 
listener. The information so: collected “may have come: from 
public sources ; it certainly concerhs public activities and ‘is paid 
for with public money. The natural official reaction is at once to 
mark it “confidential” Informatiom-released’ is dangerous... It 
can be: misused, distorted and: misunderstood. «Ir may even 
suggest further questions that maybe put to embarrass -hard- 
working officials.’ There is°a lot ro be said for a poster campaign. 
The amount of information-which you need give varies inversely 
with the size of the sheet you use to disseminate ‘it: hot 

Accusations made in Parliament last week have illustrated the: 
advantages and disadvantages of this attitideof mind. Clearly 
there would be little to recommend -im the giving of advance 
information of a budgetary nature to a selecied few, ‘to endble 
those few to profit by a rise in the prices of Courtaulds or British 
Celanese shares. On the other hand, it is Clear that a more open 
approach to the release of information might have avoided the 
suggestion that parliamentary journalists are compelled to haunt 
the bars of the Palace of Westminster in thé hopes of finding 
some MPs in their cups. ‘It is, of ‘¢ours¢,’ only fair to add that 
the Central Statistical Office: strides happily on down the middle 
of the road, handing each mionth to those who cait understand 
them (and to those who cannot) the basic data from which ‘a trite 
picture of the country and its activities can be constructed, ~ 

Yet, even where information is ‘given, can it ‘be said that if is 
given in a form that translates it into concrete” images in the 
mind of the man in the street? The Government has now 
launched a new publicity campaign for output—“a campaigit of 
explanation and fact-giving, not of exhortation.” But even this, 
much more desirable, method of publicity is not likely to get 
home unless it is successful in awakéning interest. If the man 
in the street is to absorb any facts at. all, he must first be made 
interested.in the subject to which they relate, and so receptive 
to facts concerning that subject. It may be that interest in the 
indiscretions. of a bibulous MP is not the best form in which 
concern for public affairs can reveal itself, but, then, have MPs 
any conception of how dull some of them can be when they are 
sober? 

J ® * 
The Arab League and French North Africa os 
The Arabic equivalent of “coo-ce” is ringing ee 

Africa. Last week the Sultan of Morocco, on a visit to ‘Tangier, 
spoke of his “ardent desire to acquire full rights” and of his 
“firm ties with the eastern Arab countries.” At ‘once, Azzam 
Pasha, the Egyptian Secretary-General of the Arab League, replied 
by telegram that the Sultan could count’on full League support in 
his demands for independence. The League has for some mont hs 
been sponsoring better organisation of the North African 
Nationalist.parties. These hope to entrust the independent Arab 
states with the task of appealing on their behalf to the United 
Nations. How. do these new developments affect the League 
and. the Quai d’Orsay? - en 

Arab ak statesmen are delighted. Not being at one on all 
internal Middle. Eastern issues-—for instance, on Egypt’s wish to 
quate Sudanese. rights pelos Uno—they seize iin oe 

m a diversionary non-controversial topic. "T 

an. of fellow Moslems from. western tutelage is a situation 
with which they are familiar and which they know to bind them 
in-unity-and harmony. They are unlikely to let the subject drop. 


“manpower, have negotiating teams available 
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Frenchmen see the matter differently. They encourage their 
protégé the Sultan to pay Tangier his first visit, because the 
greater his influence in the two non-French zones of his domain, 
the better it suits the principal protecting Power, which is France. 
But they did not expect him to speak as he did. Indeed, it was— 
to say the least—unfair to the quality and quantity of France’s 
contribution to his prosperity that he should make no mention 
of ties with her and should speak of the future as if it lay exclu- 
sively on an east-west, or Arab, axis. He knows, and admits, that 
he must rely on his French friends for defence purposes. The 
French have also, in thirty years, brought under the control of 
the Maghzen or central government, turbulent Berber areas which 
it would have had no hope of controlling without their support. 
They have poured, and are still pouring, money into the country, 
They are proud, and with reason, of their effort. They have just 
embarked on a programme of political and social reform. Is a 
ruler who owes mos of his power to them to be able to cut the 
painter just because he wants to keep abreast of an independence 
party, and now thinks that France rules too directly? 

Were North Africa developing in a vacuum (as, indeed Algeria 
developed in its day) Frenchmen of all parties could and would 
no doubt work to induce all three territories to see the economic 
value and the security of accepting the place that France 
desires them to occupy in the French Union. But, swept as the 
area is by outside influences, its future is unlikely to develop 
so simply. For if. Morocco binds itself to the Arab League, 
Tunisia—always more malleable and more open to Egyptian 
influences—is bound to miove in the same direction. Only 
Algeria, where at least half. the educated Moslems wish to retain 
@ link with French culture and French politics, may hesitate to 
follow suit. A pointer to the future will be obtainable when the 
new Algerian constitution, now in draft, comes before the French 
Parliament: There, fifteen Algerian Moslem deputies, duly 
elected by Moslem electors, will have their chance to speak out, 
And of the fifteen, eight are assimilationists wanting closer union 
with France. 2 2 E 


The Geneva Negotiations 


The meeting of the Preparatory: Committee on Trade and 
Employment at Geneva has got to grips with its first essential 
task, the negotiation of tariff and preference reductions, rather 
more quickly than at first.seemed: possible. .The early start. of 
these negotiations appeared to be threatened on two counis. 
First, it was found that considerable differences separated the 
British and American views on the procedure to be. followed in 
the negotiations.. The Americans, fearing that the other countries 
at Geneva might tend to line up against them, suggested that 
the negotiations be kept multilateral throughout, and that. all 
countries represented should have access to information about 
the course of each set of bilateral deals. ‘The British and 


Commonwealth view was that to follow this course would be 


to give away considerable bargaining advantages to other coun- 
tries who would bé given a pre-view of others’ potential con- 
cessions before they. made their own offers. This issue appears 
to have been decided against the United States, and every delega- 
tion has been left free to decide whether or not to pass on to 
third parties information gbout its negotiations with the various 
countries represented. The second threat of delay came from 
the fact that a number of the member countries were not pre- 
pared to begin negotiations immediately. They pleaded Jack of 


adequate warning, but beneath this excuse could be seen a wish. 


to “test the nmiarker” and'see what other:countries weré 
to do-before they themselves made their own offers and bids. 
In. spite, of these. difficulties, a real. start. has been made 
with  theactual. task of tariff negotiations. . The most crucial 
of these negotiations, that between Great Britain and the United 
States, began on Wednesday, when representatives of the two 
countries exchanged lists offering tariff concessions. Lists of their 
respective demands had already been exchanged some time ago. 
Tariff talks have also begun between the United States on the 
one hand and Canada, Czechoslovakia and France on the other. 
France, has also set in train negotiations with China, Canada and 
South Africa. Of the 120 scheduled bilateral tariff negotiations, 
dates for starting them have been provisionally fixed for as many 
as 96, Of these, 24 will have. been set in motion by the end of 
Spats Ain, ie Bret Delt of Mey pat 24 in the acon iit of 
‘May. The United States, with their considerable command of 
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however, regarded as unlikely that the log jam will break my 
before the end of May, and the hopes that this part of the ma 
of the Preparatory Committee might be finished before the ea 
of next month appear to be doomed to disappointment. Thy 
does not mean that discussion of the charter will have 1 by 
postponed, but that the closing stages of the tariff iations 
will certainly impinge considerably on the second part of th 
Geneva discussions. 

* * * 


Prison Labour * 
In 1933, a Departmental Committee on the Employment 
Prisoners summed up its findings with the words * prisons Me 
came adept at wasting time unobtrusively.” During the war, hoy 
ever, as the two reports, recently published, of the Prison Com 
missioners revealed, their work was very different. The 
for prison labour, from the Services and elsewhere, introd 
an entirely new outlook, and the pete Output proved to be 
remarkably satisfactory. In the Young Prisoners’ Centres ang 
Borstal Institutions where the prisoners wete working on sub 
contracts, there was “a marked improvement in industry and 
discipline,” and the farmers who employed prison labour, 
under only nominal supervision, generally found it the best emer. 
gency labour they had. © 

Is there now to be a return to the pre-war position, when prison 
employment merely meant that prisoners became confirmed in 
the habit of half-hearted work? In the past, prisoners were only 
allowed to work for the prison service or for Gcretnaua depart. 
ments. The prison authorities, therefore, dared not speed tp the 
work in case the contracts would not last out. With the extensiog 
of the Government’s activities, it should be possible to inctease 
and vary the contracts without infringing this principle. ' But is 
the principle itself really justifiable? After all, the effect on industry 
and the labour market as a whole is the same whether 
labour is employed on making mail bags for the Post or 
sacking for industrial firms. The important thing is that there 
should be no under-cutting, a principle which was maintained 
during the war when contractors paid the Prison Commissionen 
for the work done on the same basis as applied to their own 
factories. 

No doubt, the increased ourput during the war was partly due 
to a genuine patriotism. If anorher stimulus is needed in peate- 
timé, it could be provided by an extension of the earnings scheme. 
The paltry sums the prisoners can earn at present, never more 
than 11d. a week and often only 4d., cannot have any effect on 
their work or outlook. From the prisoners’ viewpoint, the in- 
creased cost of living is almost entirely a matter of the increased 
cost of tobacco, and, .even before this year’s Budget, he could.only 
earn about one cigarette a day. : 

It is impossible to read the Prison Commissioners’ reports with- 
out realising that a genuine effort is being made to ensure that 
a prison sentence should educate and reform. the offender, In 
their 1942-44 report, they admit that it was perhaps the fitst ume 
that the section on employment was appropriately included under 
the heading of training. Nothing could be more likely to undo 
the efforts that are being made than a return to the pre-wat 
system of di ing men and women who have not learm © 
do a proper day’s work. sicher 
a 
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The Regent’s Park Terraces i. ee 
The Gorell Committee, set up to consider the futute of the 
Nash Terraces surrounding Regent’s Park, has reported* i 
favour of preserving all or a majority of the terraces with theit 
original facade “and’ as residential units ; with this conclusion the 
Government declares itself “in sympathy.” There’ are, however, 
serious practical difficulties: The houses are now in a very 
condition with dry-rot almost universal. ‘The Committee in 
censures the Commissioners of Crown Lands for having left the 
work of repair to their tenants and the Government for taking © 
few steps co prevent the recent deterioration of the many dere 
or bomb-shattered houses. Moreover, 212 out of the 374 terrace 
houses have already been taken over by the Ministry of Works 
for temporary use as government offices, an artangement ™é 
in secret immediately before the Committee’s appointment 4 
one which it finds undesirable, The superficial repairs now be 
carried out by the Ministry will. be of little assistance towal® 
the proper rehabilitation of the terraces, which will in any evemt 
be an uneconomic proposition ; by contrast, complete 10 
and rebuilding on modern lines should be a profitable commercial 
invesument. Finally, the-length of life of the rehabilitated terrace 
might not be long—perhaps no more than fifty years. a aoe 
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Despite these difficulties, the Committee are. certainly right. 
These terraces are.one of London’s greatest archite¢rural glories, 
and it would be stupid as well.as tragic to destroy them at a tim 
when the nation has decided to foster the art of town-planning 
and when a satisfactory new school of British architecture is stil] 
very much in the making. On a purely commercial basis, their 
value as examples to students and as attractions to tourists. are 
considerable. Rather should the present opportunity be used to 
improve the access to the park from s ing areas and to 
replace some unsatisfactory buildings with the Music Centre and 
the hostel for university students which have been suggested. 
Accommodation for students, which is badly needed and would 
be ideally sited in this area, might be best provided by an interior 
conversion of one of the terraces. 

The estimated cost of rehabilitation, at existing prices, would be 
high, but not unduly so. It would vary from £1,350,000 to 
£4,250,000, according to whether the houses were simply 
restored or were partly reconverted into flats. An Exchequer sub- 
sidy would be unavoidable, but there seems no good reason why— 
as the Committee recommend—differential rents should be fixed 
to enable some poorer tenants to live there. The tenants would 
be subsidised in any event, and the taxpayer shoud not be asked 
for more than is needed to let the houses in good condition to 
those who attach special value to living on this site. If the terraces 
are not to go to rack and ruin, it is now up to the Government 
to display greater understanding and energy than it has done to 
date and to make wise use of its own temporary tenancy. 


Shorter Notes 


In a Note on “Further Education” in The Economist of 
March 29th, page 449, the statement was made that the Education 
Act of 1944 demanded that “compulsory part-time education 
should come into being three years after the raising of the school- 


Letters to 


The National Income 


Sir,—In the first two tables in the article on the National 
Income White Paper in your issue on April 19th you give certain 
figures in brackets which you state “ cannot be deduced from this 
year’s White Paper” and “have required some interpolation or 
estimation by The Economist.” Unless I have interpreted the 
figures in the National Income White Paper incorrectly, all the 

ies which you give in brackets except those for “net 
receipts of interest, etc., from overseas” and consequently for 
the “gross output of the United Kingdom,” can in fact be 
obtained from the figures in this year’s White Paper as follows :— 
(The main numbers refer to those used in the Main Tables 
ofthe White Paper itself, i.c., Tables 15, 16, 17 and 18.) 
£ million 


1944 1945 

Gross Available Resources ....ccccsesessersssse 10,820 10,965 
(Item 7+ 8+9+ 56) 

Gross National Product ...... baddOd. Bidet 10,161 10,090 


(Gross Available Resources less item 10) 
Capital Expenditure at Home ......... 97 631 
{Item 9+56 or Item 60) reer 
figures are slightly different from those given in your 
atticle—Yours faithfully, . Ety DEVONS 
Department of Economics, University of Manchester 
[Mr Devons is quite right. We had failed to notice one item.— 


Bottom 
The Budget 


Sm—It seems a great pity that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has once again missed the opportunity to offer effective 
inducement under PAYE. } 

V absenteeism arises mainly because the standard rate 
of tax, even after allowing for earned income allowance, is too 
high to offer inducement to work. And indeed anything over, say, 
. should not be charged until high levels about the sur-tax level 
ue reached. There is no doubt that the present high level can- 
M™tbe continued indefinitely. . | 


—_ 
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leaving age.” Actually, the position is more complicated. Within 
ae enya — daterantae authorities become liable for 

establishing and maintaining county colleges. An 
Order-in-Council was recently made placing the responsibility 
upon them, and a circular has been issued directing them to 
prepare schemes for county colleges. But the circular states that 
the Order-in-Council has no reference to a possible date for the 
completion of the provision for county colleges nor to the date 
on which compulsory attendance at them is likely to be imposed. 


* 


After a wartime period of stability, the inevitable increase of 
rates is now getting into its stride. The average rate in county 
boroughs rose by only 18, between 1939-40 and 1945-46; it was 
increased by 1s. $d. for the year just ended and for the coming 
year it has been put up by 1s. 8d. The new average level of 
18s. 7d. compares with a pre-war average of 14s. 6d., an increase 
that is still very modest when contrasted with the fall in the value 
of money ; but the increased outlay On some services, in par- 


ticular on education, that is now beginning to be felt will make 
increasing demands on rate income in the coming years. 


7 


The demands made by the swollen Civil Service on accom- 
modation in the London area are illustrated by a parliamentary 
answer given on Monday, when it was disclosed that Govern- 
ment deparements hold on requisition in the civil 
defence region no less than 40 hotels, 854 large houses, 409 small 
houses and 1,479 flats. Another answer on the same day stated 
that in the present year permanent and temporary office space 
will be built for Government departments in London to the 
extent of 190,000 square feet and 428,000 square feet respectively 
(plus 70,000 and 2,380,c0o square feet elsewhere than in London). 


the Editor 


Something, however, could have been done. In 1945-46 the 
effective standard rate of ros. less one-tenth, that is 9s., was not 
reached until £272 had been earned by a single man. It was 
the young single men who chiefly absented themselves. £272 is 
one-tenth earned income relief plus £80 plus £165, and represents 
£5 §8. a week. 

In 1946-47 the standard rate of 7s. 10}d. (9s. less one-eighth) 
was reached at £269 (one-eighth earned income relief plus {110 
plus £50 at 3s. plus £75 at 6s.), which equals £5 3s. 6d. a week. 

Now it is to be the standard rate at {282 (one-sixth earned 
income relief plus £50 plus £125), which equals £5 8s, 6d. a 
week, the standard rate being 7s. 6d. (9s. less one-sixth). __ 

This will not encourage extra work. If a workman is earning 
25s. a day, he reaches full rate after working four days a week, 
and the concession now given will not make an extra day’s 
difference. 

Had Mr Dalton restored the reduced rate to £165 at 6s. (if 
he could not afford to give {£50 at 3s. and {115 at 6s.) the 
standard rate would not be reached till £330 had been earned, 
which is £6 7s. a week. £330 is arrived at by taking earned 
income relief one-sixth plus £110 plus £165. 

_Is it too late to amend this?——Yours faithfully, H. H. BARKER 


Saxby, Southbourne, Bournemouth 


The Eastern Frontier 


Sm,—I agree fully with the author of your note on “The 
Eastern Frontier” in your issue of April 12, 1947, that Russia 
has robbed a territory which was “more Polish than an,” 
and I would like to add that of the 12j012,000 people who lived 
in. this tertitory in 1931 there were 4,794,000 Poles but only 


I cannot, however, agree with the statement that in compen- 
sation the Poles now want to rob a “still weaker” neighbour— 


First of , the territory claimed by the Poles was once Polish. 
aye yeni egy tn Soap 3g Proce 
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frontiers and west of them lived not Germans, but Slavs. For 
centuries this territory was robbed—to use the author’s own 
expression—by the Germans who applied the same methods as 
those which roused the indignation of all.the civilised world 
during this last war ; and, if a great part of the British—and even 
more the American—public agree with the historical claims of the 
Jews to a country which they left, flying from persecution, 2,000 
years ago, why not admit Polish claims which are more than twice 
as recent? 

Then, one must not forget that this “weaker neighbour” 
attacked Poland deliberately, killed 5,500,000 people desiroyed 
at least 50 per cent of the total national property and more 
than 75 per cent of all Polish cultural works. Is it immoral 
to claim indemnities for such damages and should one wonder 
that the retribution has been as great as the harm inflicted? ‘The 
territoty conceded to the Poles has to be big enough to permit 
them not only to increase their population, in 30 to 4o years, by 
the 5,500,000 they lost during the war, but also to the 
level which they would have reached in this time if there had 
been no war—and the Polish birthrate was much higher than 
the German. If this were not done, the Germans wou!d attain 
their principal war aim—to prevent the pacific development of 
the Polish nation. Would it be moral? 

And—last, but not least—it js necessary to remember that in 
consequence of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, in which the 
Poles were never even consulted, the new Polish terr-tory is 
to-day inhabited by 5,000,000 Poles and less than 500,000 Germians, 
Of this Polish populaticn 80 10 90 per cent are people forcibly 
expelled by the Russians from their homes in eastern Poland 
under the most inhuman conditions one can imagine, or persons 
who, cruelly displaced by the Germans for slave labour in 
Germany, could not return home, but were compelled by the 
Russian-dominated Warsaw government to settle down in this 
new country. All these unhappy men, persecuted without reason 
during seven years of war, deprived of all their property, separ- 
ated from most of their relatives, were thrust into a devastated 
land without any other help than their own hands and their will 
to work. And now, after they have rebuilt this land amidst such 
hardships and by superhuman labour, hoping to find one spot 
under the sun at least where they could live in peace, why should 
they be displaced again? Would it be moral, would it-be human? 
—Yours faithfully, TADEUSZ FELSZTYN 

Foxley Canadian Camp, near Hereford 


Czechoslovakia’s Trade 


Sm,—In your Prague correspondent’s report on Czecho- 
slovakia’s export trade (April 12th) he referred im a paragraph 
(which you headed “ No Place for the Middleman”) to a plan 
adopted by the Government of ‘that country to develop a system 
of direct sales from factory to retailer. 

Trading in that country has always suffered from a lack of the 
services. provided by the bona-fide stock-carrying wholesaler. 
When making a special survey for my members in 1936 I found 
that there were practically no wholesale textile houses such as we 
have in Britain. 

It is perhaps interesting, therefore, in view of the additional 
emphasis Czechoslovakia now proposes to place on direct sales, 
to quote some of the points I noted at that time. 

There was avery definite body of opinion among the business 
community which believed that a system of wholesale distribution 
would prove beneficial to the country. There was a high per- 
centage of retail failures, inevitable when the trader is deprived 
of “wholesale protection.” Large numbers of manufacturers’ 
travellers forced big orders on retailers when they did not know 
their seasonal requirements. There was no “ buffer” range of 
stocks between supply and demand as in Britain. Representation 
of their products. cost. manufacturers an uneconomical sum 
because each could only show his own limited range. According 
to Czechoslovakian calculations shown to me, English manufac- 
turers Gealing through their wholesale distributors had an advan- 
tage of 3 per. cent over the Czechoslovakian producers who had 
to freeze their capital in providing extended credit facilities for 
retailers instead of investing it in bulk quantities:of raw materials. 

In view of all this it will be interesting to see how Czechoslovak 
trading economy fares now that the present Socialist :administra- 
tion is still further carried away by the “ no middleman ” fallacy. 
—Yours faithfully, sat ' 


3 W. T. Caves, 
Secretary, The Wholesale Textile Association 
75 Cannon Street, E Ca.’ “0 
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Jewish Camps in’ Cyprus | 


Sir,—In the letter you published in your issue of April igh, 


on the subject of Jewish camps in Cyprus, the writer, M; 
Podhorzer, seems to forget or to ignore the following points 


(1) The persons concerned were caught while attempting illegally 
to enter Palestine. 

(2) The traffic in illegal immigrants is on a vast scale and 
highly organised by Zionists whose activities are either condoned 
actively assisted by the various authorities in control of the aregs 
of Europe whence these immigrants are recruited, 

(3) The appalling conditions in the refugee ships is thus the 
responsibility of the organisers alone. 

(4) The conditions in the cones are the result of the i 
of the immigrants themselves. e camps are equipped on aoe 
ot lavishness undreamt of by the British soldier serving in the 
Middle East, and yet within a few days after occupation by these 
immigrants, partly by deliberate sabotage and partly by complete 
indifference to or ignorance of the elementary rules of hygiene, 
these camps are reduced to a filthy shambles. 

(5) All reports concur in saying that most of the immigrany 
are young and active persons of both sexes. While it might te 
possible to make a case out for relaxing the immigration 
tions in respect of the aged and infirm, there is no reason why the 
young, strong and healthy should not be able to find full employ. 
ment and ample opportunities in Europe to-day. 

I submit, therefore, it is nonsense to refer to such 


immigrants as “the desperate survivors of Hitler’s concentration 
camps.”"—Yours faithfully, 


Patrick CoGHILL 
Bengeo Hall, Hertford 


From The Economist of 1847" 


April 24, 1847 
On THE TEN Hovrs’ BILL 
To the Editor of THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—You are probably aware that it is the opinion of 
some persons that an equal quantity of work will be accom- 
plished in eleven or ten hours per day as has been effected 
in twélve hours-per day. If so, the Ten Hovrs’ Bill will be 
of undoubted advantage to the factory occupies, as it will 
secure a considerable saving in light, fuel, etc. . . . 

I need not inform you that the effect of the Ten Hours’ Bill 
will be to limit the labour of adults to ten hours a day, 
although this point is not distinctly stated in the Bill; far 
everyone acquainted with the factory system will know that 
the moving power will ceasé when young persons and ~ 
children are driven away by Act of Parliament, as machinery” 
cannot be longer profitably continued running, either for the: 
owner or the operative, . . . vie 

- +» Allow me to stateywhat I believe to be an almost...; 
invariable principle, that the interest of the. employer is — 
identical with that of the employed ; that is, we cannot have ~ 
prosperitv and full employment, and the operatives not pat _ 
take of the benefit. Neithet can the labouring classes suffer *~ 
through want of employment and consequent low wages. and; «: 
at the same time, the factory owners and occupiers enjoy the 
benefit. of prosperity. Neither is it in. the power ofyone © 
party..or the other to regulate wages. ages will at all 
times vary with the variations of supply and demand. There- 
fore the inference is that the employer is no more praise 
worthy for giving high wages during a season f 
demand and under supply than he is blameable for giving 
low wages during the season of small demand and com 
parative large supply. 

The Ten Hours’ Bill, when it comes into operation, will 
at once reduce the hours of labour in all those factories fully 
employed. There will, therefore, be an immediate loss t0 
the employers or employed, or both. If it fall on the work- 
man, it Operates as a tax on his only property—that is, his 
labour. If the employer gives more wages for work 
he must, of necessity, lay. the additional cost on the goods 
manufactured, But there is another description of cost which 
he cannot avoid, viz., the rent, interest of outlay, insurance, 
watchmen, overlookers’ and clerks’ salaries, with nearly 
same amount of dilapidations, which remain the same, 
whether subject to Ten or Twelve Hours’ Bill. Then there, 
is the waste of water-power .. . of one-sixth, or equal 
to two months’ use during the year. All these losses will 
materially enhance the cost of goods, rendering the com” 
petition of foreign manufacrures successful, to ultimate 

of a consider able part of our foreign trade. . . +) Lees 
I rermin, Sir, vour obedient servant, 


Huddersfield, April 20, 1847 L  Soqceesae 
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Books and 


A Liberal Super-Squib * .” 


“The Little Less. An Essay in the Political Economy of 
Restrictionism.’’ By A. S.J. Baster. Methuen. 161 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

Tuts is a lovely little book ; Mr Baster’s deadly and economical 

assault suggests a skilled matador confronted with—let us say, 

stall-fed oxen. He must have enjoyed writing it, and his enjoy- 
ment is infectious. With meticulous attention to chapter and 
verse, restrained indignation, and an elegant but irreverent style, 
he analyses the economics of the Lunatic Years between the wars ; 
the grand structure of private and public devices for producing 
jess, growing less, working less, transporting less, and trading less. 

Not Professor Hayek himself could make more comprehensive hay 

of his victims ; but the emphasis here is decidedly different from 

that of “The Road to Serfdom.” Mr Baster objects far less to 

Socialism, though he regards it as a poor and possibly dangerous 

second-best, than to the restrictionists’ arthritic and emasculated 

capitalism. 

His own alternative is a militant liberalism designed to restore 
—or rather to bring about for the first time—the necessary con- 
ditions of a really free price economy. Redistributory taxation, 
particularly on inheritance ; expanded statistical and technical in- 
formation services, designed to give producers and consumers 
something like the knowledge assumed by textbook definitions of 
competition ; an educational war on gullibility; the root-and- 
branch abolition of the private power to “create ” credit, and the 
setting-up of a Government “ pool” of standard commodities to 
stabilise cyclical fluctuations—these are the chief items in his pro- 
gramme. Interests now vested in the unreal economic values 
evolved under the policy of the “little less” should be assigned 
a fair cash value and then be extinguished over a term of years— 
the restrictive practices concerned ceasing immediately. 

While applauding Mr Baster’s general onslaught, one feels that 
he sometimes proves too much. If food subsidies wrongfully 
interfere with consumers’ free. choice, what about the education 
services? Is there, absolutely no room for restrictionism in 
remedying the discrepancies between individual and public time- 
horizons, nor in short-circuiting a mutually destructive competi- 
tive struggle? (This latter argument has been used in support 
of some far from competitively minded transactions, but misuse 
alone should not invalidate it.) Nor is one altogether convinced 
that his commodity buffer stocks, especially on a merely national 
basis, would really suffice to tame the cycle. But over-corhprehen- 
sive attack and over-summarised remedy are natural, almost in- 
evitable, ingredients of the pamphleteer’s work ; and it is as an 
extended pamphlet rather than as a cut-down treatise that “The 
Little Less” should be read. One is the sorrier to note from 
internal evidence that it took some sixteen months to go through 
the press. Possibly a compositor, dutifully “going slow” during 
last winter’s semi-strike, noted the chapter on Working Less and 
vowed that the trade union movement should, in this case at 
least, have the last word. 


Job Security 


“The Guarantee of Work and Wages.’’ By Joseph L. Snider. 
Harvard Business School. 191 pages. $2.75. 

Jubcinc by the comparative output of books on the subject, the 
ican public is more interested than the British in the problems 

and techniques of industrial management ; a fact which may partly 
in the acknowledged superiority of American managerial 
methods. Dr Snider’s “ The Guarantee of Work and Wages ” is a 
typically. American recipe-book of job stabilisation, addressed 
primarily to business men and.trade unionists. Typical, too, is the 
insistence that the demand of American workers for security must 
be met in the first instance and for the most part by private in- 
istry, with Government action.as a residual remedy only. Dr 
Snider does indeed touch in his later chapters on. Government 
ttade cycle policy, but his treatment is perfunctory. ‘The real core 
of his work lies in the private sector, the action taken by different 
ap (Hormel, Nunn-Bush and others) to give security of status 


md annual earnings to their employees. 
“He offers no single scheme as a model; but certain standards 


Publications 


of success do emerge. A scheme must be actuarially sound ; a 
guarantee offering more security than is indicated by the firm’s 
record and reasonable prospects means bankruptcy for the firm or 
default on the guarantee, It must, on the other hand, offer a real 
increase On existing security, or it will be meaningless. It should 
have a specific reserve fund to tide it over lean periods. Above 
all, it must be worked in a spirit of thoroughgoing co-operation 
by both sides, Indeed, the impression left both by Dr Snider’s 
studies of individual schemes and by his general conclusions is 
that the benefits of the guaranteed wage are chi¢fly indirect and 
psychological: Management, faced with a certain target of 
stability, moves heaven and earth to spread peak loads, find off- 
Season work, make special deals with suppliers and customers, 
dovetail the activities of different departments, and choose workers 
for their versatility ; all highly profitable improvements, but no 
less so if undertaken independently of a guarantee scheme. 
Workers, no longer fearing dismissal.or short-time, refrain from 
job-spreading, recognise their community of interest with manage- 
ment, improve the quality of their work, and so ‘increase both 
earnings and profits ; again, an improvement which intelligent self- 
interest could make independently, However, any device, even 
a mere incantation, which sets management and labour thinking 
constructively and jointly about a difficult and often disruptive 
problem of their relations is well worth while. 

The London haulage strike showed how important is a clear 
understanding, on both sides, of what the guaranteed work week 
entails. Dr Snider throws little light on such difficulties of inter- 
pretation in America; he touches on them here and there, but 
only in terms so diplomatically general as to be meaningless. This 
over-delicate diplomacy, and a.certain haziness of theory sur- 
prising in a specialist on industrial fluctuations, are the weak points 
of a book whose interest to all concerned in industrial relations is 
certainly not limited by the Atlantic, 


Quick Disillusionment 


“The Covenant and the Charter.” Henry Sedgwick 
Memorial Lecture. By J. L. Brierly. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, is. 6d. 

In the lecture now printed as a pamphlet Professor Brierly, who 

holds the Chair of International Law at Oxford, has made a com- 

parison of the League of Nations Covenant and the United Nations 

Charter which is severely to the disadvantage of the latter. He 

points out that the League Covenant sought to “create a system 

of co-operation between states, which were to retain their sove- 
reignty but to agree to do and. not to do certain things in the 
exercise of their sovereign rights ”; the League was always “ they ” 
and not “it.” The United Nations Charter, on the other hand, 
has tried ‘to move from a co-operative to a corporate system, 
towards what the American Constitution calls “a more perfect 
union.” The United Nations “confer on the Security Council 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” The trouble is, of course, that the Great Power 
veto prevents the Security Council from discharging this respon- 
bility, and as the Member States have hardly any definite obliga- 
tions apart from the decisions of the Council, there is even less 
“ collective security ” than there.was.under the League. 
Professor Brierly exposes the basic contradiction between the 

Charter’s professed purpose “to take effective collective measures 
for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression” and its admission of a veto 
right which “has made it impossible that enforcement measures 
should ever be taken against a Great Power.” This contradiction 
is so obvious that one can but marvel how such a system came to 
be solemnly accepted by the world. Never was so much humbug 
sold to’so many by so few. That it was successfully put across 
was due to the intensity of the hope of mankind for a real imter- 
national ofder, a hope which was ready to gulp down any patent 
medicine. But disillusionment has come quickly this time and, 
as Professor Brierly remarks, “ itis something that we should face 
the future, as I think we now do, with a fairly general realisation 
of where we stand.” 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Emergent Policy 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


UBLIC concentration on the combative aspects of what 

Mr Baruch calls the “cold war” now in progress should 
not obscure the fact that behind the Marshall “ tough line” is 
a new phenomenon. Contrary to American habit, a foreign 
policy seems to be emerging which has both shape and direc- 
tion. 

The action which implements the policy may seem at times 
both over-brusque and over-eager, but those are novice’s faults. 
At least it has got past the stage of timid fumbling. When 
Mr Truman asked for the repeal of that vestigial skin of 
isolationism, the Neutrality Act of 1939, he sought not only 
to get rid of detritus, but also to recommend new legislation 
more in keeping with present circumstances. When Mr Van- 
denberg pinned verbal orchids on the 57th birthday of the 
Pan-American Union he talked to the whole hemisphere, and 
not merely to that portion of it lying below the 4gth parallel, 
The inverse effect of Mr Wallace’s criticisms on the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill, the State Department announcement that 
negotiations of the American-Soviet Joint Commission in Korea 
had broken down and that the United States would therefore 
act independently, the current trade activity in Geneva, the 
attempts to find a basis for dealing with Mr Perén which shall 
satisfy Argentina and mollify those American critics who re- 
member his history—all these point,.as do Mr Marshall’s daily 
disagreements in Moscow, to a congruent line of action where- 
ever American interests are deemed to lie. 

That policy is driven by three motors—impatience with the 
lack of progress in peace negotiations among former allies (and 
in particular with what looks to some people like intentional 
non-progress), distrust of the effects of exported Communism, 
determination to strengthen the United States against real or 
fancied aggression by putting into effect a modern version of 
that recipe for victory ascribed to a general in the war between 
the States—“ to git there fustest with mostest men.” That in 
some instances it is literally men while in others it is money, 
machinery, the loan of industrial and scientific “ know-how ” 
is in accord with modern strategic practice. The attitude of 
the military mind toward long-term planning is very different 
from anything which comes to the mind of an economist or 
a politician when he hears that word. Its influence on Ameri- 
can foreign affairs in the present administration is far from 
being a figment of the imagination, and cannot be usefully 
discounted by any reliance on the previous American habit of 
preferring to go diplomatically in flannels. 

During a single week the policy has led the United States 
into plans for action north, south, west and east, as well as at 
home. Mr Truman’s request for the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939 was made on the ground that the ammunition 
control sections of that law were “ particularly ineffective in 
dealing with current problems.” He did not state which 
problems he had in mind. In asking for a new and different 
control law to take its place he said—and no surer measure 












“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as “ From Our U S Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as “From An Industrial 
Correspondent *’ or “From A Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 












of the difference between 1939 and 1947 exists—“ We haye 
nation cooperation through the’ 
United Nations. If this participation is to be fully effective, 


committed ourselves to international 


this Government must have control over traffic in weapons 
which will permit us to act in accordance with our position in 
the United Nations and will be adaptable to international cop. 


ditions.” It was not until the end of the next paragraph thar 
he brought in “the security interests of the United States,” 


and not until the end of the Message that he paid his respects 
to the bogey which had done so much to inspire the original 
Act, the international arms brokers. 

Mr Vandenberg’s gesture northward in inviting Canada t 
take her seat in the chair which has been waiting for her since 
the Pan-American Union building was erected in 1910 might 
be shrugged aside on the ground that his language was birth- 
day oratory. Yet observers noted that only a month earlier the 
Canadian Deputy Minister for External Affairs, Mr Pearson, 
had made a speech in New York City in which he supported 
Pan-Americanism within the framework of the United Nations. 
At least one division in the State Department is said to be 
working on studies designed to relate the Pan-American Union 
closely to the United Nations, and there are those who believe 
that a formal invitation to join the Union may be extended to 
Canada at the coming Bogota Conference. 

Southward, the policy apparently calls for eating a rather 
tough crow. If ways can be found, without too great indiges- 
tion, for disposing of the policy towards Argentina which Mr 
Braden initiated in 1945, and if at the same time Argentina 
can be persuaded to comply with the promises she made at 
Chapultepec and has been disregarding ever since, the Bogota 
Pan-American Conference may usher in a new and broader 
version of the hemisphere co-operation which Mr Roosevelt 
made so important and which Mr Truman has left to wither 
to such dangerous unimportance. On the result of the Bogoti 
Conference will depend the much-postponed Rio Conference 


on hemisphere defence. Whether negotiations will proceed to 


the point where military equipment and experts will be sent 
south no matter what the political colour of the recipient is 8 
question which is being watched with rather bitter interest by 
those who do not trust Mr Perén as much as Ambassador Mes- 
sersmith might like. 

Moving west, across the international date line the policy 
stiffens. To free Korea has been a declared American intent 
since 1943; to free it in the American way became difficult when 
Japanese forces in the north surrendered to the Russians and 
split the country in two, In 1946 a Joint US-Soviet Commis- 
sion was appointed to set up a provisional Korean d 
government, but it bead 
“‘ democratic ” meant in terms of Korean politics. Mr Ma 
now informs Mr Molotov that “the United States, mindful 


of its obligations under the Moscow t, sees no 
tive to taking without further delay, such steps as will advance 
the purposes of that agreement.” 


Mr Wallace’s speeches on the eastern side of the Atlantic 


are affecting the new policy, though not in the direction which 
Mr Wallace would prefer. Not only do they raise the blood 
pressure of his enemies in both ictal partes 5 this wee 
stitred those enemies into a enthusiasm for the Bill 
extend aid to Greece and Turkey. The inverse galvanic effect 
of the Wallace crusade was a decisive Senate vote for the 
President’s policy. 

Tronic. though this action may seem, the Wallace 
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cannot be taken too lightly. Ne ener. 


cal etiquette—an offence shared by Messrs 

Laski—Mr Wallace still holds the key to the conscience of the 
American liberal, That he has not always used it wisely does 
not save them from a sense of sin when he chooses to stalk 
and talk as a prophet. Many of them believe that the poli 
of amity which he is preaching has been tried and has fai . 
put that he should continue to advocate it makes them newly 
aware of the dangers to an irritated world that lie in the policy 
of hard realism which has taken its place. Whether he can 
capitalize on this sensitivity for his own political advantage is 
more dubious; but the discomfort he is causing his friends may 
make them look more closely into the potential perils of the 
course he is attacking. 

Meanwhile the costs, at home and abroad, of the emergent 
policy of expansive defence are beginning to attract analysis 
Representative Herter of Massachusetts has introduced into the 
House a Bill calling for a committee on foreign aid to consider 
relating the foreign expenditure of the United States to its 
resources and objectives. Exclusive of the Bill for aid to 
Greece and Turkey, which calls for $400 million, there has 
already been allocated, in goods or money, $16,788 million 
for foreign spending, a figure which is eloquent even in the 
United States. Food prices have already risen in reply, car- 
toonists see the scrawny curs of inflation sniffing in the national 
dooryard, economists discuss the reallocation of resources which 
will be necessary if American wealth is to be spread so far and 


hence so thin. And Mr Baruch, dedicating his own portrait in 
the South Carolina legislature, ca nati 

harder and for longer hours “ if we are to regain our heritage 
if we are again to be the missioners of hope and to be rewarded 
for our effort . . . Until we straighten out and our own 
problems of production, and have internal stability, there is no 
basis on which the world can renew itself.” 

The cost of the new policy abroad, in terms of influence and 
durable friendliness within the United Nations and with in- 
dividual governments, remains to be assayed. Indications that 
the policy is any more successful in i i 
operate than was the less militant policy it replaced are hard 
to find, but there is no indication that the converse is true. 
Russia stirs her great bulk only after the last card has been 
played, and that moment has not come. As for Britain, the 
problem is more complex, and whether the Labour government 
will choose to regard the nascent military republic as bulwark 
or competitor in Western Europe is a vital choice that is yet to 
be announced. 

Meanwhile the power of the motor force presently at work 
may be gauged from a sentence in the report which Mr Marshall 
(then General Marshall) made to the President in 1945 in his 
capacity of Chief of Staff. “We may again elect to depend on 
others and the whim and error of potential enemies, but if we 
do we will be carrying the freedom and treasure of this great 
nation in a paper bag.” The work of providing luggage which 
shall be less vulnerable is now under way, 


The Vanishing Chinook 


(From a Correspondent in Oregon) 


ACIFIC salmon are born on clean gravel in the clear 
waters of mountain brooks. Early in life the baby fish 

get into the current and slide backwards to the sea. 
remain in salt water until maturity, four years later, when they 
return to the place of their birth, spawn, and die. Later their 
rotting bodies serve as food for their own offspring en route 
tothe sea. The salmon one buys in tins were adult fish caught 
in fresh water on their way to the spawning beds. So long as 
some salmon are permitted to escape and spawn, the runs 
usually continue year after year unabated, for most salmon 
eggs in the natural course of things serve as food for trout and 
other enemies; when the egg crop declines, they decline. 

Most tinned salmon comes from Alaska. But the choicest 
of the five Pacific salmon tribes is the royal chinook, which 
tuns in commercial numbers chiefly in the Columbia River, 
and the life cycle of the chinook is being disrupted. It has 
been argued by fishermen that the decline in the run is due 
t0 construction of dams, but this contention cannot be 
proved with present evidence, A minor fraction of the run 
was probably lost with the building of Grand. Coulee dam, 
§§0 feet high. But few salmon ever went as far inland as 
that. At Bonneville, only 150 miles from the Columbia’s 
mouth, fish ladders were built beside the dam. 

The ladders are a 60-foot climb at low water. They are 
narrow at the top, so that all fish coming up can be counted. 


During the. first. season. 271,799 chinook went up. Next 
year the mumber was 286,217. But since spawning sa 
ate four or five years old, it could not be known until the 


fourth year whether sufficient salmon were getting up past the 
dam, ‘and sufficient fingerlings coming down ‘unhurt, to main- 
tain the run. In the fourth year, 1941, the count was 461,548. 
Ih the fifth year 401,998. In 1945 the run was 445,718. 
The commercial season usually opens in April and runs to 
November, with a brief summer closure and weekend closures 
~ the season. The greatest run comes in September. 
The runs are erratic. In one three-day period 149,661 fish 
Bonneville, more than a third of the total 1942 run. It 
i t for tourists—salmon, weighing from 20 to 50 pounds, 
up the ladders, Sometimes these peaks occur during 


reared in a hat 


closures. Millions of chinook are caught. For instance, over 
16 millions were caught on the Oregon side of the Columbia 
in 1941. The.catch in other streams ran the total to well over 
20 millions. 

Clearly Bonneville dam is no bar either way. And yet the 
catch of fish is declining. In the past, the commercial pack, 
the only available yardstick, has been as high as 400,000 cases. 
The largest. pack in recent years was 328,000 cases, and in 
1945 it was down to 132,000. Nor is this due to any lack 
of demand. Commercial fishermen, using gillnets, catch as 
many as they can, and most of the fishing is done below 
Bonneville because fish are fattest when taken nearest the 
river’s mouth—mature chinook never eat after entering fresh 
water. 

Why is the run declining? Choked brook mouths and 
covering of eggs by silt due to logging are factors. The 
escapement of fingerlings into. irrigation ditches is another. 
Stream pollution takes its toll. These .can be combined into 
one word—industrialization. Can the chinook salmon survive 
civilization? The deleterious factors mentioned are being 
corrected, for the chinook salmon is worth a minimum of 
$10,000,000 annually to the state of Oregon. But no student 
of the problem believes these measures will restore the runs. 
Whether hatcheries will reverse the trend remains to be seen. 
Hatcheries currently. release more than 20 million chinook 
annually. Many fingerlings have been tagged when released, 
and few tagged fish caught. But this es.very little. Last 
year, experiments were started in clipping fins in different 
ways, with the fingerlings released in batches at different times. 
Answers are sought to the questions:. Are the fingerlings held 
in the hatchery too long, or not long enough? Are fingerlings 
ona diet-of animal viscera- under ideal 
conditions sufficiently rugged to survive the journey to’ the 
sea, there to grow and eventually to return? ; 

Many people believe that if healthy fingerlings can be got to 
the sea, the problem will be solved, for adult fish always return 
to the stream of their birth, But will it? About the time 
the decline became alarming, albacore tuna, appeared in great 
numbers-off the-Oregon coast,-saving many a- fisherman from 
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bankruptcy. That tuna live on young’ salmon is unproven. 
And that the stupid tuna could drive the fighting chinook 


from their mysterious pastures in the sea is doubted by every 
man who has ever hooked—or failed to hook—a chinook. 

Is it then just civilization? The chinook .is a primitive 
creature, refusing the tastiest of baits, yet striking furiously at 
a bit of flashing metal in the water; a creature that will fight 
with the last ounce of strength to reach a particular spawning 
bed, making unbelievable leaps up swift rapids on the way. 
Yet big chinook will swim for hours in the top pool of the 
fish ladders at Bonneville before crossing the two-foot white 
painted submerged board at the counting station. They 
approach the board, turn away, seek a less exposed passage, 
come back to the board, turn away again. They take the 
ladders in their stride, but shrink from that split second ex- 
posure on the flash board. Dead fish which have not spawned, 
found later below the ladders, indicate that some prefer death 
to this exposure. Or was the climb up the ladders too much? 
Nobody knows. 


American Notes 


Pilgrims’ Progress 


By the decisive vote of 67 to 23 the Senate on Tuesday 
approved the $400 million Bill for aid to Greece and Turkey. 
The measure now goes to the House, where every indication 
suggests that approval will be given by an equally substantial 
majority vote. 

It is noteworthy that in the Senate the Republican Party gave 
a more than two-to-one vote for the President’s .policy—35 for 
and 16 against. Thirty-two Democrats supported the majority 
and seven voted against the Administration. A-—number of 
Senators, however, made reservations in expressing their decision 
to vote this time with Mr Truman., Senator Taft, for example, 
said that national prestige alone compelled his assent. To 
Senator Vandenberg was left the task of dealing with Senator 
Johnson, Democrat from Colorado, whose sustained and 


eo: opposition to the Bill was based on the allega- 


mn that such a step was equivalent to a declaration 
of war. Senator Vandenberg declared that Congress was 
asked to support the independence, and not the monarchy, 


-of Greece; that without support both Greece and Turkey 


might become “toralitarian satellites”; that the United 
States could not afford to be isolated by possible “ chain re- 
actions ” from the loss of these countries as independent units, 
and that, finally, ‘the United Nations could ‘no, at present, give 
the necessary lead. 

The very substantial Congressional majority, however, does not 
conceal the fact that many Congressmen are profoundly uncasy 
—and altogethes perplexed. A major criticism is that President 
Truman made an abrupt reversal of tactic by failing to consult 
fully with Senator Vandenberg and thus reinforcing opposition 
by the omission, for example, of Mr Vandenberg’s clause covering 
Uno authority over US policy. As on earlier occasions, it does 
seem to be quite true that Mr Henry Wallace has succeeded only 
in giving reinforcement to the policy which he is now opposing. 
Far beyond Mr Wallace, however, is the plain and unescapable 
fact that Moscow regards every possible attempt to pave the way 
for European reconstruction as no more than “ dollar diplomacy.” 
The threat to freedom has become so plain that only a modest 
minority in Congress believes that there is any practical alterna- 


tive to the “ Truman doctrine. 


* * * 


Congress Looks at Geneva 
In his efforts to secure a successful outcome to the Geneva 


discussions on world trade policies, Mr Clayton enjoys the general 
support of the commercial press, and unquestionably of a wide 
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Section of industry. In general, official statements by! such spokes. 
men as. Mr Clayton and Mr Clair Wilcox, whe took the lead: 
head of the US delegation in the opening di i assume. % 
within the temms of their authority there is ample room for a he 
ment and for decisive concessions in the intefests’ of trad, 
freedom. + vie oe 
Congress, however, seems still to be in a far more ‘suspicions 
mood. Mr Daniel Reed, as acting chaiftnan of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, has complained that an air of 
surrounds the Geneva discussions, and he has called upon the 
President to supply his Committee with a daily. progress report 
covering all commitments made. In general, Repubiican Party 
spokesmen seem to hold the view that President T. * om 
nothing away” in his recent Executive Order which 
the provision of “escape clauses” in new trade agreements, an 
that effective control of the machinery will rest, a hal eaten 
since 1934, with the State Department. : 
So far from being willing to witness further concessions, 
majority on the Ways and Means Committee, in fact, holds that 
tariff cuts under the Hull programme have already 
reasonable limits, So soon as budget and labour legislation gr 
completed, the Committee plans 10 issue a “ declaration to foreig 
nations” that any agreement at Geneva “ will be subject to Con. 
gressional scrutiny in 1948.” In the Senate the Republican Ghai. 
man of the Finance Committee, Senator Milliken, plans to submit 
to the Geneva delegates a general Congressional review of tarif 
and trade plans in order to forestall “unalterable commitments? 
Even those Republicans who are most vociferous in their 
attacks on the Geneva Conference concede that the present Con- 
gress would almost certainly not override a Presidential veto op 
any attempt to upset existing tariff agreements. But they belive 
that a general process of bludgeoning inside and outside of 
Congress will put severe limits on the scope of new concessions. 
It cannot be said that the State Department is ing any 
particular concern over Republican opposition. Probably officials 
recall that the’ Republican Party, despite its overwhelming votes 
against the grant of authority in tariff matters to the State Depart- 
ment under. the 1934 Act, was in 1944 obliged to give that Act 
a conditional approval in -its election programme, and they are 
fully aware that the majority party is by no means united on this 
issue. But in the light of electoral prospects for 1948 smaller 
nations must find considerable room for discouragement -in 
President Truman’s failure to bridge the gulf between the parties 
on foreign trade policy. The New York fournal of Commerce, 
which declared recently that Mr Truman’s Executive Order on 
tariffs went beyond Republican demands “in curbing the powers 
of the State Department,” now declares that full employment a 
home and uncertainty concerning the fate of the Trade Agree 
ments Act are “two solid reasons for rushing negotiations.” The 
Journal of Commerce has consistently supported the cause of trade 
freedom, but this statement, however well-intentioned, wil 
scarcely reassure the weaker nations that_ Mr Clayton’s commend- 
able zeal reflects a permanent American policy. ee 


i 


a * * 


Wage Agreements S 


Industry has given, in the main, a generally favourable te- 
ception to news of the wage agreement between the United States 
Steel Corporation and the United Steei Workers. This is a key 
month for wage negotiations, and the steel contract is always 
regarded as a pointer to probable results in other major industries. 
The full advance, estimated at 15 cents an hour, is certainly 8 
high as US Steel wanted to go, but the contract averts the threat 
of a lengthy strike at 2 tirae when operations are at a very high 
tate, and when profit margins are certainly substantial. A state- 
ment on behalf of US Steel declared that the corporation “ hoped” 
to absorb this wage advance without adjusting prices. An 
couraging feature of the contract is that the union has agreed 10 
cancel the so-called “portal” wage claims: Despite the 
couragement given to such claims both by Congress and the 
courts, industry is only too willing to secure formal cancellation 

The removal of any threat to steel supplies is a good poiniet 
for a number of major industries, some of which have still « 
settle wage claims. The recent settlement between Gent 
Motors and the electrical workers provided for an. increase | 
about the same scale as that for the steel workers, wheo 

is made for other benefits received, and there 
seems to be a general belief that this key automobile ; 
will accept a similar award for other workers. The l 
Automobile Workers have been perhaps the most aggressive unis 
body in their persistent claim for a wage advance of 234 cents # 
hour. Last week, General Motors made a formnal.offer of 11} ceais 
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or UAW men ; on this basis, 15 cents is perhaps the right level 

o a bargain. Following ‘General ‘Motors; Ford and” Chrysler 

contracts must be settled, but industry is sow taking @ definitely 
ul view. 

The situation, however, is not precisely unclouded, The rail- 
road “ brotherhoods ” are known to be secking considerable wage 
concessions, plus new “ feather-bedding” rules that could bring 
a damaging rise in operating costs. They are financially strong, 
and are well-organised. Additional! , they are known to resent 
deeply the emergency action by which President Truman de- 
feated their claims rather more than a year ago. Beyond the rail- 
roads stands Mr John L. Lewis, and the continuing, though still 
muffied, threat of a new stoppage in the bituminous coal mines, 

ised labour, of course, is still keeping a very wary eye 
on Congress and the progress of labour legislation. The House of 
Representatives seems to have been infected by the foreign policy 
of the ae oe with belief in 7 virtues of a “ tough line.” 

the close t week, it passed by an overwhelming majori 

“Ss votes to 107——the Hartley Bill which would See” sel 
on industry-wide bargaining, the closed shop, and welfare funds, 
and would permit court injunctions where strikes involved. 
“national paralysis.” It seeks also to limit union fees, and to 
“outlaw” mass picketing, “feather-bedding” and jurisdictional 
strikes. On this vote, the House could quite clearly over-ride 
a Presidential veto. The Senate, however, is fortunately holding 
to the more responsible mood which defeated President Truman’s 
hasty demand for emergency treatment in 1946, although it is 
also demanding a ban on the closed shop, and new authority for 
the injunction process. Here, the dispute has opened a bad 
breach in the Republican Party, with Senator Taft in furiou 
opposition to a coalition majority on the Labour Committee. His 
main grudge is the absence of any. ban on industry-wide bargain- 
ing in the Senate version of the labour bill, though he is demand- 
ing a much wider revision of the measure, 


* * * 


Commodity Exchange Controls 


The recent burst of speculative trading in commodity markets 
has brought widespread demands for revision of the existing 
controls. These demands now have the formal backing of Mr 
Clinton P. Anderson, the Secretary of Agriculture, who declared 


_ excesses by corective action, “It can 


627 
last month that speculation had been “talking loudly in the! 
Chicago grain market,” and’that the'time had come to curb further| 


; scarcely be said that the 
Administration has acted vigorously, since the panic liquidation’ 
that developed in the cotton markets last autumn (and enforced 
the closure of the New York, New Orleans and Chicago markets) 
for several days) was followed by an investigation that showed: 
all too clearly the fragile nature of the resources behind the move 
to “drive cotton to 40 cents.” 

At no time during the last decade has there been any general 
revision of the regulations for the Commodity Exchange Adminis- 
tration. Its nominal controls cover all main commodity ex- 
changes, and the regulation of future trading and speculation. 
It has authority to register brokers and merchants, to limit 
“ speculative transactions” and open i to prevent 
manipulation, and to “eliminate. fraud, deceit and issuance ©. 
false information io influence prices.” 

Under recent pressure, however, CEA has found a certain lack 
of weight in its authority as thus defined. The re-emergence 
of three-dollar wheat during March, for example, 
upon the Chicago grain market a CEA request for minimum’ 
margin requirements of 25 per cent in grains, and produced some 
impressive evidence of abnormal trading on the part of 
operators. But CEA held no authority to enforce i 
requirements, and the Chicago market authorities did not 
the full CEA demand, though margin rates were raised qui 
substantially from the entirely nominal levels prevailing at 
beginning of the month. CEA now wants direct F 
authority for margin rates. 

In cotton, CEA did move to limit speculative commitments 
following the October break. Apart from hedging 
a limit of 30,000 bales was put on speculative holdings of future: 
positions. Operators, however, could then cover to this limit on! 
seven future positions, and in three separate exchanges. From 
the beginning of the month the 30,000 bale limit applies to all 
future positions in any one market.. New regulations may, 
course, go beyond due curbs on speculative excesses and impair 
the flexibility of the commodity exchanges. Traders are already 
voicing such fears. But with the security markets so rigidly con- 
fined, and with the present weight of money seeking appropriate 


outlets, the time has come to review the scanty authority possessed 
by CEA. 
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Northland of Canada—! 


New Elements in Strategy — +e 


(From. Our Ottawa Correspondent) RE 


Se the past quarter of a century, the attitude of Canadians to 
their sub-arctic and arctic areas has profoundly changed. 
Between 1920 and 1939 the underlying cause of the new interest 
was mainly economic: since 1939 a still more compelling interest 
has arisen from strategic reasons. - The discovery of oil, gold 
and. uranium ore within the north-west territories, the rapid 
evolution of transportation and warfare by aircraft, the imvention 
of rocket and guided robot missiles, the Japanese success at Pearl 
Harbour, and the subsequent occupation of Kiska and Atiw in 
the Aleutians, the possibility in I19go0 that the Nazis might hop 
from northern Norway to Iteland and to Greenland—these hap- 
penings have transformed. Canadian. thinking about this vast, 
largely barren, area, which stretches between the inhabited areas 
ef the Dominion to within a few hundred miles ef the North Pole. 

Before 1920 Canada’s Northland was chiefly interesting because 
of the pomantic mames connected with its exploration—such as 
Samuel Hearne, Alexander Mackenzie and the ill-fated Sir John 
Franklin—and because of the valuable fur trade, which yielded 
several million dollars’ worth of fine pelts every year. The popu- 
lation of the north-west territories in ‘1921, including whites, half- 
breeds, Indians and Eskimos, was just under 8,000. The area 
(excluding the Yukon) as given in official Canadian publications 
#8 1,309,682 square miles, which is well over one-third of the total 


area of Canada. 
Oil and Uranium 


The new economic era began in 1920 with the discovery of 
oil on the banks of the Mackenzie River. In 1930 came the 
spectacular discovery—to which the successful fission of the 
uranium atom in 1939 gave vastly increased vahie—ol pitchblende- 
silver ores_at Great Bear Lake. The Yellowknife gold field was 
located in 1934-35 ; a major gold rushpwesulted in the develop- 
ment of six producing nines’ by 39g1j before the increasing gravity 
of the second world war discouraged. further development. 
When hostilities were over prospectors.and promoters surged back 
into that territory. During. the«past twoeyears there has been a 
wide extension of the search for gold. Also, with a minimum 
of publicity, a broad programme of prospecting for additional 
uranium. ores and other strategic metals and minetals has been 
under way. 
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This néw activiry in Canada’s Northland has caused ay 
developments in-air, water and toad transport, and in the 
of power, fuel and food. “To provide ‘hydro-electric ‘power 
the new settlement at Yellowknife, the Canadian “nme 
have undertaken a development on Snare River, about 80 milk 
north-west of the settlement, which wil! provide about 8,000 hy 
. Surveys for additional power sites are in progress! A™“road 
between the railway system of Alberta and the water transpon 
tion of the north-west territories is. being created jointly by the 
governments of Alberta and the Dominion in the form of @ a5 
mile all-weather highway between Grimshaw, Alberta, temp 
of ‘a line of the Northern Alberta Railways, and Hay River seus 
ment on Great Slave Lake. ‘Nav-gation conditions | 
Mackenzie River are being improved, “Improved vending tae 
equipped with weather stations have been constructed at a number 
of the larger settlements in the’ Mackenzie district,  ==§ 

During the war a number of military or sémi-military gid 
to transport were established’ by the Canadian and US Govem. 
ments which will continue 10 serve economic development, though 
most of them lie on the west or north-west margin of the ate 
in which most of the new economic actiyjity is apparent. Early 
in the war the Canadian Government built a line of airpoms 
linking Edmonton with the Yykon (the North-west Staging 
Japan’s attack on the United States, which offered a say 
Alaska and Canada’s north-west coastliné, was followed by the 
rapid construction of the Alaska military highway from the end 
of the railway at Dawson Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. The Canol Project linked a valuable source of oil # 
Norman Wells with the Pacific seaboard. Landing fields between 
Edmonton and Norman Wells were built, and a number of 
roads constructed: Some ‘of these projects have little ey ad 
value: but the airfields and the Alaska highway, as ‘well as the 
winter roads, have served to open up a large new area for am- 
mercial exploitation. 
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‘Exercise Musk-Ox 


A series of Canadian and American military exercises in 
past two years have added. to. the phical and climatic 
about the new Northland. These included “ Exercise 
ming” of March, 1945, from F 
Charchill into the barren Jands 


the timber line as far as'B 
and inland tothe native set t 
Padlei, using American® i 


can M-7s (half-tracks with skis) ® 
Canadian-built snowmobiles ; “ Exen 
MuskeOx,” which was “ Exercise Lam 
ming” on a much grander i 
US Operation “ Frostbite”; the | 
Army’s midwinter. tests this, past 
in Alaska and in the Aleutians ; 
“Eskimo” and “Polar Bear,” the fi 
a “dry-cold.” and the second a “ wet- 
cold” test of men and equipment, t 
former into north central :Saskatchet 
and the latter in the Cariboo and coas 
ranges of northern British Columbia’ 
@'new strategic importance of! 
a noe affects the defence of @ 
i nited. States, .February 12, 194) 
~ Ottawa ‘and Wicknh oe? cocaine 
announced “an honourable partnersi 
im security plans for that area. It #2 
described as a “limited collaborate 
and a practical working arrangem@ 
which either country could termuinalé 
‘any’ time, since no treaty, execul 
agreement or contractual obligation 
__ been enicred into, _The Canadian-+h 
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Minist er, Mr Mackenzie King, ‘used the oppé ity°to deny that 
the United States had asked for bases id the “Canadian North. 


Talk of Maginot Lines or large-scale ‘defence> projects ‘were, he’ 


said, all unwarranted,’ and much of the talk was “fantastic.” 
Canada’s new interest was expressed by. the Prime Minister in 
the following language: 


It is apparent to anyone who has reflected even casually on the 
technological advances of recent years that new geographic factors 
have been brought into play. The polar.regions.assume new. im- 
portance as the. shortest routes between North America and the 
principal centres of population of the world. In c quence, we 
must think and learn more about those regions. we think 
of the defence of , we must, in addition to looking east and 
west as in the past, take the north into consideration as well. Our 
defence forces must, of course, have experience of conditions in 
these regions ; but it is, clear that most of the things that should 
be done are requited apart altogether from considerations of defence, 
We must know more about such fundamental facts as 


ie phy 
and weather. We must improve facilities for flying. € must 
develop better means of communication . . . our primary objec- 


tive should be to expand our knowledge of the north and of the 
conditions necessary for life and work there, with the object of 
developing its resources, 


The statement was made, in part, to allay international con- 
cern. A further step of this nature was taken a few days later 
when the Canadian Minister of Defence (Mr Brooke Claxton) 
invited the military attachés of ten countries to go to Churchill 
on Hudson Bay, to see what truth there was in charges made in 
Moscow and elsewhere that large numbers of US troops were 
sationed in Canada’s northern outposts and that experiments 
were being carried on with jet-propelled aircraft. ‘The invitation 
was extended to, and accepted by, the Soviet military attaché. 

Early last month the Canadian Government announced that 
within the next three years nine new weather stations for long- 
range weather forecasting will be built above the Arctic Circle. 
They will be operated by Canadians, but the United States will! 
pay a portion of the cost of establishing them. A few days later 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs (Mr St. Laurent) dis- 
dosed some details of a US-Canadian agreement to set up a chain 
of long-range navigation stations (Loran) to serve Alaska and the 
Canadian Western Arctic. ‘The first chain will be located at Port 
Brabant, the Arctic outport of the Mackenzie River system, at 
Cambridge Bay on Victoria Island, 600 miles or so east, and Point 
Barrow, Alaska, several hundred miles west. 


(To be concluded) 


German Votes and Grievances 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN DUSSELDORF] 


Eacu of the three Lander of the British Zone elected its parlia- 
ment, or Landtag last Sunday and 8} million Germans went to 
the polls. Any satisfaction the average German may have felt 
inside him at this first opportunity for years to vote freely to a 
parliament was more than outweighed by the gnawing 
mxicty about where he would get his next meal, In the pre- 
iling atmosphere of ivation, despair and disillusionment it 
is remarkable that the British Zone has returned a strong anti- 
Marxist majority ; Socialists and Communists together can be 
outvoted Christian Democrats, provided the latter get the 
i parties which polled 18 per 


itish Government party, may feel 
ults, if the three Lander—North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower 
Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein—are taken together. The Social 
Democrats polled 3.1 million votes against the CDU’s 2.7 million ; 
the Communist vote was nearly 900,000, the Centre Party vote 
nearly 600,000, and that of the Free Democratic Party nearly 
$70,000, In the free cities of Hamburg and Bremen, where elec- 
tions were held last year, there are already Social Democrat 


The Centre Holds the Balance 


629° 
Of, the sinaller pagties inthe middle] dhe Ce , Party 26° 
seats Site fi the previous Leeds ded tho Bice Debdekee 
Party has 12 against eight previously. So the outcome in this 
key Land is that Social perry a Communists together 
command a majority over’ the “alone, but not over the 
CDU plus the Free Democratic Party which has hitherto thrown 
in its ton the side of private enterprise and against social- 
isation, ie Free Democrats are definitely conservative in 
economic social matters although radical on cultural matters 5) 
the Centre Party, on the other hand—once pi a. 
Catholic but now without definite religious affiliations—awill vote 
with the Left on economic issues but tends to be. conservative 
in cultural affairs. So in this Landtag the Centre Party. literally 


as they did. 


It is difficult to say yet whether the election results will much 
affect the present alignment of forces in North: Rhi i 

But there may well be a change in the Landtag attitude towards 
socialisation. The Social Democrats had urged full ‘socialisation 
of heavy industries and had a referendum on the 
question, to be held at the same time as the elections, . The 
Christian Democrats and the Free Democratic Party combined 
to defeat this proposal, the former proposing instead ‘that heavy 
industries should- be run by private and public ownership in’ co- 
operation. Now that the Christian Democrats can be outvoted 
by the Social Democrats with the help of the Centre, the socialisa-., 
tion question will arise in urgent form. 


Explosive Mood in the Ruhr 


This and other issues raised in the election. programmes have 
aroused little interest in the ordinary voter. Food is all that 
matters to him, and no party can promise more than any other 
a remedy to a situation which is still getting worse. But the 
poll was higher than was expected—an average of two-thirds over 
the three Lander—and would be very creditable even in an 
adequately fed country with a longer democratic ‘traditior. If 
only the theoretical daily calory level of 1,550 for basic consumers 
could, be maintained and honoured, then the miseries of cellar 
life and overcrowding and shortage of goods would matter much 
less. Only half this level is being met at the moment, and for 
the four weeks ahead the bread ration wil} be cut by two-fifths, 
from 92 ounces to 55. As nearly half the bread grain to be 
received in the next two months consists of maize—which makes 
a heavy and indigestible loaf—and as most families living in the 
towns can eat hardly anything but bread, there is great hardship 
ahead... To honour the official bread ration, 5,000 tons of grain 
daily must be imported, and the deliveries planned for May fall 
far short of this figure. 


As for the rest of the diet, the fat ration nominally stands at 
seven ounces every four weeks ; in fact, only two or three ounces 
were received on the last ration: . Because of shortage of meat, 
fish and sugar have been substituted for two-thirds of the current 
meat ration. Families who were not hicky enough to lay in 
stocks of potatoes last autumn are now completely withour them ; 
even in the miners’ canteens, which receive special issues, potatoes 
are often short. In these conditions i¢ is not surprising that the 
mood of the people since the recent demonstrations has been 
explosive. A further strike of the miners to protest against the 
shortages is expected soon. If it comes, the effect on German’ 
exports and industry will be very serious. The recent one-day 
strike cost about 300,000 tons of coal, but the long-term effects on 
daily production are still being felt. ~~ 


It is well known among the population here that their troubles 
are partly due to the bad working of the fusion arrangements 
between the British and American zones, , For example, in March 
Bavaria should have delivered 2,387 tons of meat instead of the 
330, tons actually sent. Bavarian fat deliveries are also below 

uota, . Feeling generally against the farmers who will not deliver 
tose harvest quotas and hold back their livestock is very strong. 
In. North Rhine-Westphalia new schemes are being introduced . 
for punishing and encouraging farmers. After July 1st, farmers. 
who. reach. or exceed their quotas will be rewarded with coupons 
giving .them, priority, in the purchase of agricultural machinery, 
implements and fertilisers which are in short supply. . Farmers 
who fail. to meet their quotas may have implements, livestock, 
even. farms, taken away. But there is no ¢ that. stern 
measures taken in. this province, where the town population is 
politically strongest, will be copied in other Lander. : 


Ten Year Plan for Northern 
Rhodesia 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LIVINGSTONE] 


One of the most important effects of the 1940 Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, which provided for grants to the Colonial Empire 
totalling £120 million over ren years, was the way in which it forced 
colonial governments to prepare some kind of centrally co-ordinated 
development plan, Production of such a plan was, in effect, 
a condition of eligibility for grant. In Northern Rhodesia the 
response was what has been described in the colony’s recently 
approved Ten-Year Development Plan as “the ficst major effort 
at long-range planning” In February, 1943, the’ Government 
called for the peeparation of provincial and district plans of develop- 
ment throughout the colony. This led to the collection of a 
mass of ideas and information. The next step was the appointment 
of a development adviser. In late 1944 and early 1945 Me G. F. 
Clay, the joint Northern Rhodesia-Nyasaland development adviser, 
carried out investigations. His report was accepied by the Govern- 
ment as giving the general principles on which planning was to be 
based, and the heads of the social and economic departments were 
then asked to draw up plans for the minimum necessary expansion 
over the next ten years. 


When it was announced in November, 1945, that Northern 
Rhodesia’s share of the London fund (subject to Colonial Office 
approval of individual schemes) was to be £2,500,000 plus a share 
in the £1,000,000 allocated jointly to Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, it was clear that the departmental plans had overesti- 
mated the amount of assistance to be expected. The programmes 
were, reconsidered, reduced and eventually submitted as a whole 
to the Legislative Council. 


The revised allocations of expenditure for the ten-year period are 
as follows :— 


£ 

1. Social Services (Health, Education) ............ 3,384,000 
2. Economic Services (Agriculture, Forestry, 

Livestock, Game, Fish). .s.....0+..-:-0<-0n-enes 2,108,000 

Se I MO 5 in aaee rence hom bane 1,500,090 

ie IE Ogee, Soc de seutnecgussetessceras 1,820,000 

5. Water development ............05..00..0.00 cee 970,000 
6. Economic development (agricultural, market- 

ing, secondary industries) ..................6.4 500,000 

7; Pebpecath Aes #6 i sik | Bais s 503 ss 506 1,000,000 

8. General building and public works ............ 1,300,000 

9. Loans to local authorities .............scseeneees 250,000 

10. Unallocated balance nn... 2.002 -csnsrenscersecaceres 168,000 

£13,000,000 


Colonial development and welfare allocation ...... ee 
Surplus funds approved in Legislative Council ... 3,000,000 
Surplus balances, 1945-49 200... on... eennes es eeeeee ee 2,500,000 


The plans for economic services were left almost intact. The 
reductions in the original plans were achieved by drastically cutting 
the allocations for social services and rural development. The 
Health Department’s plan was reduced to about 81 per cent of 
its original, the African Education Department’s plan to about 
64 per cent and the rucal development plans to about 7o per cent. 
The total saving from these cuts. was in the region of £1,909,500. 
It might be deduced from the healthy state of the colony’s balances 
that the cuts were unnecessary and that this sum could have been 
financed from revenue. The 1947 estimates expect a surplus 
balance of £6,332,168 at the end of the year. The balances in 1945 
and 1946 (latest estimates) totalled £1,149,000. Yet the total alloca- 
tion from balances for the period 1945-49 is only £2,500,000. The 
1945 surplus, however, was partly due to a shortfall in expenditure 
arising out of the shortages of staff and materials—and only partly 
to unexpected revenue from increased industrial prosperity. The 
1946 surplus was almost entirely due to an underestimate of 
revenue eS unlikely to recur. On the assumption 
that the programme of normal expenditure estimated for 1947 
is achieved, and that Poe anectanas im gore oh nya is 
mo reason to expect an 2) revenue is year. 

Sok tithes ek Petege TE ssl tie eee Hence from a 
me 6,332,000, the development plan draws 

3500,000. 
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Services 
could ill afford them. This is certainly crue of the health for 
the original represented “the minimum at which to aim, the 
health services of the territory are to be considered satisfactory, 
The reduction in the African education plans, while 
tionately heavier, is not such a disaster. It is true that a provision 
after ten years, for 120,000 children to Standard II, 17,000 19 
Standard IV, 3,750 to Standard VI, and only 600 to receive any 
government secondary education at all, ig pathetically limited for 
a total school population in the region of 314,000. But no one 
who knows the incredibly low standards of the education a 
present provided can doubt that the Director’s insistence on “ the 
need for consolidating and improving existing facilities for ele. 
mentary education before embarking on any large schemes for 
further expansion” is fully justified. Similar arguments could 
be used to justify a temporary reduction in the plans for rural 
development. There is a real case for proceeding cautiously and 
for not committing too large a proportion of the colony’s resources 
to projects which might prove unworkable, ; 


It might be argued that the cuts were made in services. which 


Development Centres 


As originally explained by Mr Clay in his memorandum, the 
idea was. that basic development plans, instead of emanating from 
Lusaka and spreading thinly over the territory, should be con. 
centrated at a few focal points, or development centres, from 
which they could be gradually extended over wider areas. The 
objective was an attempt “to give the Africans of Northem 
Rhodesia reasonable health, education and agricultural (i 
veterinary) facilities, all within reasonable distance of their 
villages.” But there is a great deal more implied in the pro- 
posals. The main function of a centre will be to train sub- 
ordinate European and African staff for development work in the 
districts to which they will be posted ; but the high-grade Eur 
pean staff of the centre will also be engaged in planning basic 
development for the zone surrounding the centre in conjunction 
With the provincial team of the province concerned. Each centre 
is to be equipped with a hospital, a community centre, lecture 
rooms, chapels, and full provision for research and demonstration 
on local problems, such as farm land, livestock, etc. Each will tum 
out a succession of trained African teams consisting each of a 
teacher, a dispensary assistant, a sanitary assistant, and a rural 
assistant, who will carry forward the centre’s work of “ permeating 
the rural areas and acting as the main agents in rural recon 
struction.” 


The unofficial. section of Northern Rhodesia’s Legislative 
Council received the original development centres plan with some 
scepticism. One centre needs a staff of 16 European officers, 
many of them senior high-grade officials and most of them tech- 
nical experts in short supply, plus an auxiliary African staff. It 
involves an initial capital expenditure of £80,000. To set up 
five of these centres, as originally proposed, without any initial 
trial, might involve a considerable wastage of trained staff and 
valuable equipment. The final plan establishes one centre in the 
first instance and a second if that proves successful. 


The more cautious approach has much to be said for it. The 
success of development centres must depend largely on the ei 
thusiasm of the participants—both Africans and Europeans. Ivis 
probably fair to say that no one, as yet, knows exactly what the 
centres can achieve, and how they are to set about their work. 
There will be much initial fumbling. On balance, therefore, 
except in respect of the health department’s plans, Northem 
Rhodesia’s development programme does not seem to ‘have 
suffered irreparable harm by this enforced austerity. 


So little is known as yet of the actual potentialities and needs 
of the colony that it is premature to plan for a period of ten yeals 
ahead in any but the most tentative fashion. Indeed, even the 
total population is unknown, and the lack of information 
technical problems shows up throughout the report. 
spheres there is an urgent need for more research, and 
the first tasks of those engaged in putting into effect the 
ment programme should be to consider and report on the 
profitable and urgent avenues of research, It is already 
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ity or through increased taxation, the present allocation 
of $00,000 is not enough to provide for a satisfactory 
gramme of development for the next ten years. It does 
a fair start for an imaginative but cautious series of 
in colonial development planning. 
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was in thé Northof Essex that Courtaulds’ 
l business was founded. In 1816 at Panfield 
Lane, Bocking, Samuel Courtauld set up his 
first premises midway between.the great silk 
centres of Norwich and London. Nine years later 
his two brothers joined him-in partnership as 
silk throwsters, and soon they were makin 
rape on an extensive scale with factories at 
Bocking, Braintree and Halstead. 


At these mills from 1906 onwards Courtaulds’ 
earliest viscose rayon yarn was woven, dyed and 
finished into.dress and furnishing fabrics, linings 
and shirtings. Local men and women, whose 
ancestors had made the ancient bays cloth of 

\the Essex yeomen, applied their traditional 
weaving skill to creating new techniques for 
using a revolutionary textile fibre. 


These mills have long since used more rayon 
than any other material, yet during the war 
their experience of. silk sayed lives ; they pro- 
duced many millions of yards of silk and nylon 
parachute cloth and helped others to do the same. 


Today at Braintree mill, rayon is processed, 

_ woven and knitted; there, the new British 
‘knitting machine, fastest in the world,” has 
xecently proved itself.. At. Bocking, fabrics are... 
dyed and finished, and. furnishing and other 


fabrics are woven at Halstead. 


Out of a total “of ‘over’ 20,000 people 
employed by Courtaulds in the United Kingdom, 
the Company’s Essex mills employ 1,600 local 
people in regular work—approximately half as 


many more women as men. 


There is an urgent need for many more 
employees than this if these three mills in North 
Essex are to fulfil their share of the world 
demand for British rayons. 


The purpose of this series of statements is to 
inform the public, of some part of the con- 
tribution. made by. Courtaulds’ industrial 
enterprise to economic well-being in various 
districts of the United Kingdom. 


leued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 





A RECENT SURVEY in 19 countries revealed ; 


that Parker Pens were more sought after than 
all-other makes of pen. People want them 
because of their dependability and satisfying 
performance, but they have often to wait for 
them, as fine workmanship cannot be hurried. 


PARKER PENS 


BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY — 


OLD ABBEYS, churches, castles, 

( mafisions of imposing exteriors . ! . furnishings” 

and decorations, priceless heirlooms of the 

craftsmen of the past—these are the historic 
background of the Yorkshire of to-day with its 
thousands.of craftsmen skilled in so many trades. 
This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire; 
among its people, in its cities and towns, in its 
industries, and is the solid foundation upon which 
“The Yorkshire Post” is established. 
Owned, edited and published in. Yorkshire it is 
indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth 
of outlook which causes its viewpoints to be studied 
and quoted throughout the world, 


‘The Porkshive Post 


The ‘Newspaper of the North © 
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HREE-DIMENSIONAL films 
Ths not new; the problem 
of their successful commercial 
use has yet to be solved. 
Iodine is helping to make this 
possible. 

Iodine has unlimited applica- 
tions. Few elements serve man- 
kind in such a variety of ways. 
It is used in heat-sensitive and 
germicidal paints, X-ray analy- 
sis, dyes, insecticides, infra-red 
photography, bactericidal deter- 


ledine Educational Bureau 


7O STONER HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.@ 





HEART -THROB? 


gents, paper, glass and textile 
technology. A vast store of tech- 
nical: data om the uses and 
potentialities of iodine in Medi- 
cine, Agriculturé and Industry 
has accumulated during the last 
135 years. This information is 
recorded, collated and kept up- 
to-date by the Iodine Educa- 
tional Bureau, whose qualified 
consultant staff is ready to assis. 
with professional, research and 
development problems. There 
is mo charge. 


Oo” English weather is never as 
ee 


who, lighting a a pipe as eos shelter from 
@ midsummer. hurricane of a guict cigar. 
ette as they bask in a midwinter Spring, 
find that in the smoke clouds of Balkan 
Sobrante they can weather ahy weather 
and enjoy an atmosphere so delightfully 
and so exclusively their own. 
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How much do 
YOU know 
about 
British films? 







A survey on British films was recently carried out by 
Research Services Ltd. among top-ranking business and 
professional executives. (Some idea of the type of person 
approached will be gained by the fact that the principal 
papers read by them are The Times, The Observer, The 
Economist, The New Statesman and Nation, The Spectator 
and Tribune.) The survey revealed that many of these 
people were by no means accurately informed about the 
nature and activities of the J. Arthur Rank Orpatiieinn: 
For example, 21°, of the informants said that the Rank 
Organisation did NOT produce feature films. 


In fact, the foliowing feature films are. among the 
many made in recent years by producing nanny 
associated with the Rank. Organisation : 


ol HENRY V+ oBRIEF ENCOUNTER 
/ ODD MAN OUT « THE SEVENTH VEIL « 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS oJ): 
eo IN WHICH WE SERVE... . 
A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 
THE WAY TO THE STARS 
THEIRS IS THE GLORY 
CASAR AND CLEOPATRA 
THE RAKE’S PROGRESS THE OVERLANDERS 
I KNOW WHERE I’M GOING 
THE CAPTIVE HEART 
MEN OF TWO WORLDS 
SCHOOL FOR SECRETS 
THE WICKED LADY +» THE WAY AHEAD 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF COLONEL BLIMP 
HUE AND CRY 


“d. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION Limite 


/ eg 
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The Capital Budget 


APITAL budgeting, so widely advocated before the war, 
has assumed a new importance in these post-war days 

of full employment, large Government expenditures, and infla- 
fionary pressure. In pre-war years, the idea of the capital 
budget was, in essence, a device for making deficit expenditure 
acceptable ; it was a means for making good any deficiency in 
investment activity in the “ private’ sector” (that is, on the 
part of industry and private individuals) by appropriate expen- 
diture from the Exchequer. To-day, the emphasis 6n the 
capital budget has changed its direction, but none of its im- 
peers Capital budgeting has become an essential adjunct 
“ordinary budget” because the latter, being merely a 

peu of Treasury tradition and accounting expediency, pro- 
vides no measure of the impact of the total effect of state 
expenditure on the behaviour of the economy as a whole. The 
state claims the right and duty, through its own programme of 
investment expenditure, to command an increasing volume of 
physical resources’ and services; for public “capital formation.” 
It should be the function of a capital budget to relate these 
daims to those of the “ private sector,” and by combining them, 
to show the amount, or the proportion,: of the national income 
which is to be devoted to the creation of new assets.» This 


when added to the amount used by. the Government and the . 


public for current consumption, minus. any borrowing- from 


abroad which. may be needed to meet an excess of consumption’ 


and capital formation, will equal the national income. 
There is nothing formidable: in. these ideas of the compen- 


sating balance between consumption expenditure and investment, 


expenditure, But the technique of applying them has not yet 
advanced very far. ‘There is.no capital budget, in any. formal 
sense, and official opinion seems. 'to be, hardening against, one. 
Yet the. policy implicit. .in, capital) budgeting was reflected. in 


several passages of Mr. Dalton’s Budget Speech last week—in., 


is: explanation of, “ below. the line.””. expenditure items, and,in 
his recognition of the dangers. of,an. inflationary; break-through 


werwhelming the physical and. financial,conwols.. Information. 


about the rate at which physical capital and stocks are rebuilt 
is not needed merely to measure whether there is to be open 
inflation or not: it is needed quite as much to measure. the 
progress of British industry towards a higher level of efficiency. 
There is little doubt that industry was investing before ‘the war 
too small a proportion of the national income year by year to 
ctpand and improve its equipment. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the making good of arrears‘of new investment and 
maintenance which accumulated during.the war would absorb 
the energies of the British economy for many years to come. 
This is a field in which accurate information is scanty. 
vltis not possible,” declares the National Income White Paper, 
“to provide an exhaustive analysis of net capital formation at 
home.” A few weeks earlier the “ Economic Survey for 1947” 
wad pointed out that statistics are not yet sufficiently compre- 
to enable mpm, ages tecagny to ana 
h great precision, and i¢ resorted to the general’ state- 


Be er ee eee sea 


ment is aiming in 1947 (apart from housing) should be at least 
Vere AEM: higher, than; foe a nemael:guatwrer: year: tt further 


suggested that in 1947 cuit equipment and iiliabidiabe 
would absorb 20 per cent of the gross national income, towards 
which 7 per cent would be contributéd by depreciation funds 
set aside from current income. Pérhaps’ the more ‘convenient 
way of looking at these figures is to say that 13 per cent of the 
net national income is put forward as this year’s capital invest- 
ment target. A capital budget, therefore, is still largely a 
matter of hopeful guesswork. The following table shows its 
movement ‘in 1938, 1945 and 1946:—~ 


CoMBINED PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Private saving 
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Provision for depreciation and maintenance 
War Damage payments «04.45. .000++e00ees 
E.P.T. refunds 
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Source ; Cid, 7099, Table 18, with tinor changes. 


Thinotablé:  expaniied:tsj:26 lempilljerettes tn ees 0idseealt 
Income White Paper. The ‘gross capital fortiation at ‘home 
(£1,314:muilbon «in }1946) is composed of ‘total expenditure on 
fixed capital works, together with changes in the value of stocks ’ 
and work in progress. But it is based. Originally on # figure, 
shown im the main table on the national income, for net capital 

formation at home, which itself ‘is arrived at by differetiée “and ° 
depends oni the. accuracy of six other ¢stiméates. (“To this ‘net’ 

figure (£714 million) has been added! the estimiated’ ‘stim’ set 

aside for depreciation and mainteriance (£600 million); ‘these 

provisions are known to have increased sharply last year _ , 
in part to the introduction of the Income" Tax Act 6f ¥445. 

the figure of {600 million for depreciation is considerably 

out, however, it would mean that the gross capital formation 


figures would be correspondingly out too. If the figures are 
‘taken ,as they stand; they show that the private sector saved 


£1,477 million gross, of which £156 million represented taxes 
paid by drafts on accumulated tax provisions and £407 million 
(net, after the “receipt of £298 million in War Damage | 
payments and EPT refunds) for financing the dis-saving of 
public authorities. This left a figure of £914 million for 
net saving. But gross capital formation at home exceeded 
savings by £400 million, which was made good by overseas 
borrowing. 

To estimate the pattern for 1947, and thus to resolve. the 
question whether the Chancellor’s financial policy as a whole 
is inflationary or not, is an uncommonly hazardous task. But 
some indications of the total claims of the Government sector 
were given by Mr Dalton last week. Expenditure on roads 
is put at {10 million. EPT refunds this year will. require 
£60 million, and the total estimate for war damage payments 
is £330 million. Some part of these two items will be saved. 
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by the recipients, if only because physical plant and resources 
will not this year be available to meet them; nor perhaps will 
the total of £70 million for the further paying off of post-war 
credits to older people be wholly spent. Direct capital ex- 
penditure will be involved by the advances of {50 million to 
the National Coal Board, £200 million from the Local ‘Loans 
Fund to local authorities for housing and other capital schemes 
and {90 million for temporary housing. In addition the Ex- 
chequer will, in effect, have to reborrow the amount of tax 
reserve certificates surrendered in payment of taxes. This 
item absorbed {118 million net last year, and might be put at, 
say, £150 million this year. These items give a gross figure 
of £960 million for the Government’s financial requirements, of 
which perhaps £160 million might result in additional private 
savings (£30 million from post-war credits, £100 million from 
war damage value payments and £30 million from EPT_ re- 
funds) leaying a net total of £800 million. Against this, the 
Government might expect to obtain £70 million from the 
growth of the unemployment and national health funds. The 
question, therefore, is whether, and if so how, the net financial 
requirements of the Government for capital or “below. the 
line ” items, are to be matched by savings and balanced against 
the capital requirements of industry. 

In the “ Economic Survey,” the proportion of the national 
income to be set. aside for capital equipment and maintenance 
in 1947 was put at 20 per cent gross, of which 7 per cent would 
be provided from depreciation reserves. The corresponding 
proportions in.1946 were 164 per cent and 7} per cent of a 
national income estimated at {£8,000 million. In 1947, the 
national income may fall—by how much it is impossible to 
guess, but possibly within the range of 5 to 10 per cent. If 
the middle figure of 74 per cent is taken and a national income 
in 1947 of £7,400 millioais assumed, the capital targets set in 
the “ Economic Survey ” would involve £1,500 million or rather 
less for new equipment and maintenance, and a total deprecia- 
tion provision of £525 million, leaving a net capital formation 
estimate of say £975 million: Perhaps the mational income 


estimate of £7,400 million in 1947 errs on the low side; but . 


even if its money value were the same im 1947 a8 in 1946, the 
net capital figure would not exceed £1,050: million. Against 
this sum of £975 million, the requirements of the Government 
and the local authorities will claim approximately £725 million, 
on the estimates of the preceding , and leaving in- 
dustry with £250 million, in addition, of course, to its depre- 
ciation provision. Industry’s net share would be largely met 
from undistributed profits, which were put last year at {210 

Thus, there is a rough symmetry between the Government 
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and the private sector in the 1947 capi.al budget. Industry 
should cover its apparent share—roughly £775 million gross— 
by using £525 million from depreciation provisions and {219 
million from undistributed profits. This estimate, however, 
makes no allowance for the urgently needed rebuilding of stocks, 
which could easily absorb another £200 million or more. Op 
the Government side, the £725 million would be offset by £366 
million net from small savings, plus overseas borrowing. The 
“Economic Survey” declared that it would be unsafe 
to borrow more than {£350 million net this year. But 
last. week. Mr . Dalton showed that the overseas deficit 
might be “a good deal higher” than last year’s total of £400 
million unless vigorous action was taken to reduce it. The,hard 
currency deficit, in particular, is likely to be substantially higher 
than it was in 1946. The conclusion, provisional though it must 
be, suggests that if the capital expenditure programme. in 1947 
is non-inflationary, it will be so only by increased reliance on 
overseas borrowing, coupled with close restriction of new capital 
activity in the private sector and an almost total abstinence.from 
rebuilding the stocks of industrial raw materials, which ae, age 
run.down to the very limit. 


Obvioushy, there are plenty of “ ifs and buts ” in estimates of 
this sort. Nevertheless, they raise the important longer-term 
issue of the future relationship between consumption and saving; 
and the speed at which the British economy can hope to make 
good the depredations of war, given its limited resources, and 
given the fact that accumulated: small savings equivalent to 
nearly one year’s personal consumption could, in the absence of 
restraint, be used:for current purchases. Mr F. W. Paish, ina 
recent bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic Service; 
has sketched the cost of the possible:reconstruction commitments 
during the post-war décade, on the assumption that war-time 
losses are made good that three million houses are built, and that 
industry .as a whole, ‘including nationalised concerns, meets its 
capital requirements from undistributed profits. These are; in 
some respects, draconian - ‘conditions ; but they demand, on Mr 
Paish’s ‘estimates,’ that savings should be more than doubled 
and probably nearly quadrupled. The country, if it i is to testore 
its losses and undertake its hopeful construction targets for the 
next ten years, will have to save £300-{700 million a ‘year more 
than it wants to save at present. In the event, a good deal of 
the programme may have to be pruned. But the essential mini 
mum will still be large enough to call for a greatly increased 
national income, of which a higher proportion is saved either 
by personal ‘savers or by the Government acting on theit 
behalf. The alternative is progressive austerity and industrial 
enfeeblement. It is here that'a long-term capital budget could 
set out the facts and make the challenge. 


Power and Planning 


HE annual report of the Central Electricity Board is always 

an informative grand inquest of electrical progress. This 
year, unfortunately, there is a corpse for post-mortem examina- 
tion, for the Board, whose pre-war planning was directed to 
the provision of abundant and cheaper electricity at wholesale, 
has been forced by shortage of generating capacity and coal 
0 ot ae s to the retail consumer, It has become, through 
no 


of siaihdiedinty’ The 142 selected generating stations which 
it controls were, on 54 occasions last year, unable to. meet the 
load. On December 16th, it had to shed 19.4 percent of 
a olka Cea and on that day 16 per cent Of the plan 
was 


year amounted to 11.6 million kilowatts; the estimated peak 
demand..on December 16th (since exceeded in January byt 
million kilowatts) was 10.1 million kilowatts; on last December's 
figures alone, the gap between available capacity and peak load 
was as much as 1.2 million kilowatts. The legacy of the war 
years, during which no new 


83,500 kilowatts under the 1944 programme. But withdrawal 


of old plant reduced the net addition to capacity t0'272375 
kilowatts, and the programme for 1946 in arrear amounted 
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over three quarters of a million kilowatts, The plant programme 
can be summarised thus; — 


GENERATING PLANT ProGrammE 1947-50 
Submitted in 





For Completion in Kilowatts 
1944 1946 771,100 
1944 1947 1,040,100 
1944 1948 1,155,000 
1945 1949 1,394,000 
1946 1950 1,532,500 

Petal + os wend Vices sé 5,892,700 





At the end of last year, work was in progress on the plant 
included in the 1946-48 programme and on part of that for 
1949, while arrangements had been completed with authorised 
undertakers for two-thirds of the 1950 programme. Clearly, 
no charge of lack of anticipation could be brought against the 
Board, but equally there may be further delay before these 
developments are in operation. In addition, the Board having 
given preliminary consideration to the 1951 programme, began 
negotiation for a new station, only to find that owing to “ the 
uncertainties surrounding the future of the industry”—a 
delicate reference to nationalisation, indeed—the authorised 
undertaker in the area was unwilling to proceed, and the Board 
have therefore decided to construct the station themselves. This 
is a new and significant development. 

The report clearly holds out little hope for a balance between 
capacity and demand during the next few years. Burt lack of 
plant is not the only handicap under which the Board labours. 
The comments on the coal situation are coldly factual, but 
they have a sharp sting. For several years past, the Board 
have drawn attention to the grave position of coal supplies 
at the generating stations. In pre-war days, they used to aim 
at autumn stocks equivalent to 10 to 12 weeks’ winter con- 
sumption. But the stations last autumn had succeeded in 
building up their stocks to little more than three weeks’ supply, 
despite the warnings which had been given to the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power that widespread interference with supplies 
was likely to occur as a result of coal shortage. Nor was 
shortage the only factor. The flat rate increases in the price 
of coal which have occurred during the war—and have raised 
the average delivered cost from 20s. 3d. per ton in 1938 to 
458. 3d. per ton last year—“ have led to the anomalous situation 
that the pithead price per unit of heat supplied to the generating 
Stations now increases with the increasing ash content of the 
coal.” In 1944, the freight and handling charges involved in 
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£2 million, and in the two succeeding years the burden was 
undoubtedly greater. Moreover, bad coal means poor boiler 
efficiency, and at times during 1946 the loss of output ca 
from this cause rose to as much as 380,000 kilowatts... “A 
heavy proportion of the coal allocation is unsuitable ”; it follows 
that the improvement in thermal efficiency of electric plants 
which was so marked before the war is being retarded. Waste 
of transport, waste of coal, and waste of generating capacity 
have resulted from the failure to deliver coal of the right quality 
at the right price. 

Equally shrewd are. the Boerd’s comments en the plane which 
electricity must be given in any effective system of. planning. 
It is no secret that the Board has failed to secure the approval 
of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning to.several of 
its projects, and it points to the serious, consequences which 
result from. the withholding of consent to develop a site when 
one is found. with difficulty. . Power stations are large, but not 
necessarily ugly, buildings, but they generate heat as well as 
light—as this week’s outburst over the proposed Bankside 
station has shown. On this occasion, Mr. Silkin has so far 
resisted the critics, and has. underlined, perhaps, the Board’s 
comment that “during the year the departmental 
procedure has been revised.” 

At many points, the story of the Central Electricity Board 
last year is the same story of strangulation and frustration which 
has affected so many parts of the British economy: after the 
great efforts of war and the precipitate demands of peace. Too 
much is being demanded of electricity in too short a time. It 
continues to use outworn plant because it cannot be replaced 
by new—cannot even be taken out of service for necessary 
repair. Because old station sites cannot gradually be made 
over for modern stations, the Board has had to concentrate 
largely on finding new sites, and has met immense difficulties 
in doing so. It has had its share of shortages, resulting in 
the steady growth of arrears of new transmission lines and 
sub-stations. But it would seem, from data published from 


other sources, that the electricity industry last year was well 
supported by the equipment manufacturing industry, for the 
latter produced generating plant with a capacity of 810,000 
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by the recipients, if only because physical plant and resources 
will not this year be available to meet them; nor perhaps will 
the total of £70 million for the further paying off of post-war 
credits to older people be wholly spent.. Direct capital ex- 
penditure will be involved by the advances of £50 million to 
the National Coal Board, £200 million from the Local ‘Loans 
Fund to local authorities for housing and other capital schemes 
and {90 million for temporary housing. In addition the Ex- 
chequer will, in effect, have to reborrow the amount of tax 
reserve certificates surrendered in payment of taxes, This 
item absorbed {118 million net last year, and might’ be put at, 
say, £150 million this year. These items give a gross figure 
of £960 million for the Government’s financial requirements, of 
which perhaps £160 million might result in.additional private 
savings (£30 million from post-war credits, {100 million from 
war damage value payments and £30 million from EPT. re- 
funds) leaving a net total of £800 million. Against this, the 
Government might expect to obtain £70 million from the 
growth of the unemployment and national health funds.. The 
question, therefore, is whether, and if so how, the net financial 
requirements of the Government for capital or “below the 
line” items, are to be matched by savings and balanced against 
the capital requirements of industry. 

In the “ Economic Survey,” the proportion of the national 
income to be set. aside for capital equipment and maintenance 
in 1947 was put at 20 per cent gross, of which 7 per cent would 
be provided from depreciation reserves. The corresponding 
proportions in 1946 were 16} per cent and 7} per cent of a 
national income estimated at £8,000-million. In 1947, the 
national income may fall—by how much it is impossible to 
guess, but possibly within the range of § to 10 per cent. If 
the middle figure of 74 per cent is taken and a national income 
in 1947 of £7,400 million’is assumed, the capital targets set in 
the “Economic Survey ” would involve £1,500 million or rather 
less for new equipment and maintenance, and a total deprecia- 
tion provision of £525 million, leaving a net capital formation 
estimate of say £975 million:. Perhaps the national income 
estimate of £7,400 million in 1947 efrs on the low side; but 
even if its money value were the same im 1947:as in 1946, the 
net capital figure would not exceed £1,050: million. Against 
this sum of £975 million, the requirements of the Government 
and the local authorities will claim approximately £725 million, 
on the estimates of the preceding leaving in- 
dustry with £250 million, in addition, of course, to its depre- 
ciation provision. Industry’s net share would be largely met 
ee eee £210 
mi 

Thus, there is a rough symmetry between the Government 
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and the private sector in the 1947 capial budget. Ind 
should cover its apparent share—roughly £775 million gross— 
by using £525 million from depreciation provisions and {210 
million from undistributed profits. This estimate, howeyer, 
makes no allowance for the urgently needed rebuilding of stocks, 
which could easily absorb another £200 fnillion or more. On 
the Government side, the £725 million would be offset by £366 
million net from small savings, plus overseas borrowing. The 
“Economic Survey” declared that it would be unsafe 
to borrow more than £350 million net this year. But 
last. week. Mr .Dalton showed that the overseas deficit 
might be “a good deal higher” than last year’s total of £400 
million unless vigorous action was taken to reduce it. The hard 
currency deficit, in particular, is likely to be substantially higher 
than it was in 1946, The.conclusion, provisional though i it mist 
be, suggests that if the capital expenditure programme in 1947 
is non-inflationary, it will be so only by increased reliance on 
overseas borrowing, coupled with close restriction of new capital 
activity in the private sector.and an almost total abstinence from 
rebuilding the stocks of industrial raw materials, which are he 
run. down to the very limit. 


Obviousby, there are plenty of “ ifs and buts ” in eniendaiil 
this sort. Nevertheless, they raise the important longer-term 
issue of the future relationship between consumption and saving, 
and the speed at which the British economy can hope to ‘make 
good the depredations of war, given its limited resources, and 
given the fact that accumulated small savings equivalent to 
nearly one year’s personal consumption could, in the absence:of 
restraint, be used for current purchases. Mr F. W. Paish, ing 
recent bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic Setvict 
has sketched the cost of the possible reconstruction commitment} 
during the post-war décade, on the assumption that: war-time 
losses are made good that three million houses are built, and’that 
industry .as a whole, including nationalised concerns, meets it 
capital requirements from undistributed profits. These’ areyif 
some respects, draconian conditions ; but they demand, on Mf 
Paish’s estimates, that savings should be more than doubled 
and probably nearly quadrupled. ‘The country, if it is to restore 
its losses and undertake its hopeful construction targets for the 
next ten years, will have to save £300-{700 million a ‘year more 
than it wants to save at present. In the event, a good deal of 
the programme may have to be pruned. But the essential min 
mum will still be large enough to calf for a greatly increased 
national income, of which a higher proportion is saved either 
by personal ‘savers or by the Government acting on their 
behalf. The alternative is progressive austerity and industrial 
enfeeblement. It is here that’a long-term capital budget could 
set out the facts and make the challenge. 


Power and Planning 


HE annual report of the Central Electricity Board is always 

an informative grand inquest of electrical progress. This 
year, unfortunately, there is a corpse for post-mortem examina- 
tion, for the Board, whose pre-war planning was directed to 
the provision of abundant and cheaper electricity at wholesale, 
has been forced by shortage of generating capacity and coal 
to cut supplies to the retail consumer. It has become, through 
no fault of its own, the instrument for 
of planned plenty. The 142 selected. gencrating stations which 
it controls were, che (his ea Saad ne 


year amounted to 11.6 million kilowatts ; the estimated peak 
demand on December 16th (since exceeded in January by® 
million kilowatts) was 10.1 million kilowatts; on last December's 
figures alone, the gap between available capacity and peak lod 
was as much as 1.2 million kilowatts. The legacy of the war 
years, during which no new generating capacity was 
could hardly be more graphically: seconded. 


only aapeaddodinieasieane & into Tervice, tsiethét 
83,500 kilowatts under the 1944 programme. 5 
of old plant reduced the net addition to capacity wo 278305 
kilowatts, and the programme for 1946 in arrear 
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over three quarters of a million kilowatts. The plant programme 
can be summarised thus:— 


GENERATING PLANT ProGramMMeE 1947-50 


Submitted in For Completion in Kilowatts 
1944 1946 771,100 
1944 1947 1,040,100 
1944 1948 1,155,000 
1945 1949 1,394,000 
1946 1950 1,532,500 
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At the end of last year, work was in progress on the plant 
included in the 1946-48 programme and on part of that for 
1949, while arrangements had been completed with authorised 
undertakers for two-thirds of the 1950 programme. Clearly, 
no charge of lack of anticipation could be brought against the 
Board, but equally there may be further delay before these 
developments are in operation. In addition, the Board having 
given preliminary consideration to the 1951 programme, began 
negotiation for a new station, only to find that owing to “the 
uncertainties surrounding the future of the industry”—a 
delicate reference to nationalisation, indeed—the authorised 
undertaker in the area was unwilling to proceed, and the Board 
have therefore decided to construct the station themselves. This 
is a new and significant development. 

The report clearly holds out little hope for a balance between 
capacity and demand during the next few years. But lack of 
plant is not the only handicap under which the Board labours. 
The comments on the coal situation are coldly factual, but 
they have a sharp sting. For several years past, the Board 
have drawn attention to the grave position of coal supplies 
at the generating stations. In pre-war days, they used to aim 
at autumn stocks equivalent to 10 to 12 weeks’ winter con- 
sumption. But the stations last autumn had succeeded in 
building up their stocks to little more than three weeks’ supply, 
despite the warnings which had been given to the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power that widespread interference with supplies 
was likely to occur as a result of coal shortage. Nor was 
shortage the only factor. The flat rate increases in the price 
& coal which have occurred during the war—and have raised 
the average delivered cost from 20s. 3d. per ton in 1938 to 
458. 3d. per ton last year— have led to the anomalous situation 
that the pithead price per unit of heat supplied to the generating 
Stations now increases with the increasing ash content of the 
coal.” In 1944, the freight and handling charges involved in 
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hauling this incombustible matter from pit to station cost over 
£2 million, and in the two succeeding years the burden was 
undoubtedly greater. Moreover, bad.coal means. poor boiler 
efficiency, and at times during 1946 the loss of output capacity 
from this cause rose to as much as. 380,000 kilowatts. “A 
heavy proportion of the coal allocation is unsuitable ”; it follows 
that the improvement in thermal efficiency of electric plants 
which was so marked before the war is being retarded. Waste 
of transport, waste of coal, and waste of generating capacity 
have resulted from the failure to deliver coal of the right quality 
at the right price. 

Equally shrewd are the Board’s comments on. the place which 
electricity must be given in any effective system of planning. 
It is no secret that the Board has failed to secure the approval 
of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning to several of 
its projects, and it points to the serious. consequences which 
result from the withholding of consent to develop a site when 
one is found. with difficulty... Power stations are large, but not 
necessarily ugly, buildings, but they generate heat as well as 
light—as this .week’s outburst over the proposed Bankside 
station has shown. On this occasion, Mr. Silkin has so far 
resisted the critics, and has underlined, perhaps, the Board’s 
comment that “during the year the departmental planning 
procedure has been revised.” 

At many points, the story of the Central Electricity Board 
last year is the same story of strangulation and frustration which 
has affected so many parts of the British economy after the 
great efforts of war and the precipitate demands of peace. Too 
much is being demanded of electricity in too short a time. It 
continues to use outworn plant because it cannot be replaced 
by new—cannot even be taken out of service for necessary 
repair. Because old station sites cannot gradually be made 
over for modern stations, the Board has had to concentrate 
largely on finding new sites, and has met immense difficulties 
in doing so. It has had its share of shortages, resulting in 
the steady growth of arrears of new transmission lines and 
sub-stations. But it would seem, from data published from 
other sources, that the electricity industry last year was well 
supported by the equipment manufacturing industry, for the 
latter produced generating plant with a capacity of 810,000 
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kilowatts, of which §40,000' kilowatts were delivered to power 
stations (many of them, of course, outside ‘the Board’s domain) 
while the balance was exported. The clectrical engineering 
industry has top priority for steel supplies required for public 
generating plants, and there is little need for any panic diversion 
of output from export to home use. Much has already been 
done in the direction of standardising boilers and generating 
machinery, and a considerable increase im output could be 
obtained from the producers of generating plant if they had 
more labour and more materials. An annual output of, say, 
i$ million kilowatts of capacity would meet the requirements 
of the programme for the next’ five “years and still leave a 
valuable margin for export. 

In its nineteen years of operation, the Board has shown great 
accuracy in anticipating the growth of demand for electricity. 
To be sure, the steady secular trend of growth in the load 
made such estimation easier than some other types of economic 
forecasting. But the character of demand in recent years, 
illustrated in the second chart, shows that the major part of 
the growth in sales is now arising from the continued expansion 
of domestic and farm demand, whereas last year sales to indus- 
try increased by no more than 14 per cent. This suggests 
that the major part of industrial electrification has already 
taken place. In 1935, the largest industrial consumers of 
electricity were the mines, steel, engineering and shipbuild- 
ing, chemicals, paper making, electricity undertakings them- 
selves, and building materials. All these industries, with the 
single exception of paper making, have priorities for fuel and 
materials ; but full employment for them may not mean any 
great increase in their electricity load. Looking ahead, beyond 
the time of immediate shortage, however, it seems likely that 
the pattern of demand for electricity is likely to be more com- 
plex than in the past. The ‘present demand for electricity is, in 
some part, an inflationary phenomenon. Power is cheap and 
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capital expenditure now needed for new capacity miist'fing’ 
reflection, sooner or later, in electricity tariffs. .The “ Grid's» 
own tariff takes this increased capital cost into account,. by 
making provision for a satisfactory surplus in the next year or 
two in anticipation of higher costs to follow. The reaction of 
increased prices on demand might have significant consequences 
for the future trend of sales... In the present quinquennium, jt 
is unlikely that the programme, if completed to time (which js 
perhaps improbable) will run ahead of demand, for the 59 
million kilowatts to be installed represent the gross addition 
to capacity, without deduction for plant which should be taken 
out of service as soon as possible. bles 

The Board’s assumptions in estimating demand presume that 
transition to a full peace-time economsy will not be complete 
until 1950, that rationing and controls will continue until tha 
time, that solid fuel supplies for non-essential industry. will 
be maintained, and that industrial production will 
expand. But there are no assumptions about monetary policy, 
which might exert a significant influence on domestic d& 

Nor are the other assumptions in any. respect certainties, a 
Board has shown in the past that it knows its business, and. there 
is no reason to suppose that its estimates of future demandon 
the domestic side are likely to be wide of the mark. But at least 
it can be said that, after two awkward winters, capacity should 
be restored somewhere nearer total demand. It follows that the 
diversion of capacity for the manufacture of generating. plant 
exclusively to home needs, as some critics have ded, 
would be a fatal error—fatal certainly for the export trade, and 
fatal in all probability for the smooth expansion of the elec. 
tricity industry at home. The Board has made out a sound 
case for the 1946-50 programme, and it should be possible to 
satisfy it without any stampede diversion of manufacturing 
plant from export to home orders. aa 


Business Notes 


The Borrowing Programme 


‘Twelve months ago the Chancellor declared that he would not 
need, in 1946-47, to borrow “from the City of London and the 
money market, any very large sums of mew money.” This year, 
he is both more cautious and more specific: “all further internal 
Government borrowing will be either for replacement of maturing 
debt, which is always occurring, of course, or for definitely new 
capital development.” It is rather questionable, however, whether 
even this more cautious forecast will be fulfilled—except, perhaps, 
in a purely book-keeping sense. Consider first, the position of the 
ordinary budget. Not only has Mr Dalton’s £270 million surplus 
no real significance in the context of inflation, but it will not 
even ingly relieve his effective borrowings. The“ claw- 
ing back” of the proceeds of unspent votes will, indeed, produce 
a reduction in nominal debi, but as most of the funds must cer- 


-line expenditure, as a leading article this week shows 
will, of course, require larger sums; and from the point of 
view of the. considered. in relation to the 

market, it is a matter of indifference whether the expen- 


diture detailed by Mr Dalton, totalled £800 million, including 
war damage, EPT refunds, post-war credits, housing outlays; and 
advances to the National Coal Board. Further sums, perhaps of 
the order of £50 million, are likely to be required for maintenance 
and extension of Government assets. Finally, some pro- 
vision needs to be made for borrowing through the Civil Contin- 
gencies Fund, which last year absorbed £64 million gross. Itis 
true that £55 million of these borrowings was repaid by the 

chequer at the end of the financial year, but it appears that most of 
the “ repayment” resulted simply from the charging of the corte- 
sponding expenditure to supplementary votes for supply ane 


the interest portion of the repayment of National Savings Cettir 
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cates, which last, year absorbed £23 - million, 
Jarger sum than was provided foe. toe xe 
“gbove-the-line.” Finally, there will be certain extra-~budgetary 
receipts (chiefly from the nemployment Fund), which, in 1946, 
provided £88 million; the contribution from this source in the 
current year will evidently be smaller. 

Altogether, therefore, the r can, from these sources, 
count upon, say, £830 million towards the £1,050 million he will 
need to raise, leaving at least. £200 million or so to be borrowed 
on the market or through the banking sysiem. In addition, there 
will be debt maturities during the year totalling £465 million. Of 
this, £300 million comprises the 3 per cent Conversion Loan which 
becomes optionally redeemable op March 1st next; but, provided 
that the cheap money policy is not pursued in the aggressive fashion 
of 1946, it may be possible to deal with this without involving the 
Exchequer in any significant volume of new cash borrowing. It 
would be unwise, however, to make any similar assumption about 
the ee obligations, £160 million of which represents an 
early series of 3 per cent Defence Bonds which mature during the 

r. Obviously, the longer such “‘small”. sayings. securities are 
held, the more they tend to be regarded by their owners as 
“crystallised ” capital, but it would surely be imprudent to assume, 
at this stage in the post-war transition, thae small savers will readily 
re-invest the bulk of their redemption proceeds.. In the absence 
of new commitments, the aggregate net cash demands for the year 
may, therefore, be put at around £300 million. This is a more 
substantial borrowing than the ‘Chancellor implied; but, if he 
avoids over-ambitious tactics, it ought to be possible to carry it 
through without undue pressure on the gilt-edged market and 
without any further large creation of bank credit. 


x * * 


Disagreement on Wheat Prices 

The International Wheat Conference. has ended its arduous 
and at times difficult five weeks’ sitting by agreeing to place the 
draft agreement before the International Wheat il—which 
means, in effect, failing to agree. International wheat. confer- 
ences have been taking place for the. Jast 15 years, and no 
complete international agreement. has ever been -achieved. The 
aims of producer and consumer ace diametrically opposed: Dele- 
gates may utter generally acceptable phrases such as “ purchasing 
at prices which are detrimental to neither producer nor consumer,” 
but how can such prices be achieved? Certainly. not. by inter- 
national conferences nor even, it would seem, by resort 10 ‘compli- 
cated statistical formule. The easiest method is. by reverting, as 
soon as possible, to a free market, where in times of scarcity con+ 
sumers starve or in periods of plenty producers go bankrupt. 

The draft agreement is well-intentioned. Both export and im- 
port countries are to have “ guaranteed quahtities ” which must be 
bought and sold at prices within an upper and lower limit. These 
limits act as guarantees to. both consumer: and producer. ‘ The 
actual price at which the transaction takes place is conditioned by 
market forces within these two limits. It is indéed a scheme which 
pamits a large amount of trade freedom, at the same time fixing 
“wheat points” so as to damp down undue price fluctuations. 
Inevitably, it tends to favour more than consumers, 
because the former could hold off the marker and force the con- 
sumer to buy at the upper limit. If the consumer tried to retaliate 
by forcing the exporters to sell at the lower limit, he would, in 
present circumstances, starve ‘in the attempt. 

The point of disagreemen> which the United Kingdom has 
taken is the proposed range of prices. The basic minimum and 
maximum prices for the duration of the agreement are understood 
torbe: $1.00 and $1.80, Canadian currency, per bushel for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat in store Fort William-Port Arthur ; the 
= the Canadian dollar being taken as on April 1, 1947. The 

ish Government is of the opinion that prices for the next and 
subsequent seasons: should show substantial reductions on the 
Present level. It does not wish to purchase at prices which would 
give the farmers little or mo return, but it must, after all, consider 
its dollar position as well as its domestic food subsidies. Given the 
wecurity to-producers which the Wheat Agreement affords, their 
level.of return should be lower’ than under conditions of severe 
market flucwations.. And given the interest of Britain in lower 
Had prices, the British delegation has very properly declined 

Sign. 


That agreement has beem reached: in: principle on the scheme, is 
to doubt an achievement, although it cannot be implemented until 

tement.has been. reached over prices. The United States fear a 

Lim the world wheat market during the coming season ; for that 
oer to fix prices now at-current levels. Great Britain, 
ot hand, is hoping for such a fall—it is, indeed, an essen- 
tal tequirement for British economic recovery—and therefore 
Piefers to defer long-term commitments. 
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Recovery in Coal nn? eG mutes 

- Provisional’ figures of coal: production for the third week of 
April show an inevitable improvement after the reduced ievel 
during the Easter holiday ; itis: much more important: that they 
continued. to show improvement on the March figures)’ Output 
for the third week of April was 3,971,700 tons, compared with 
2,998,400 tons for the previous week (which included the Easter 
holidays) and an average weekly production of 3,844,000 tons itt 


The recruitment figures for March are also encouraging. New 
recruits numbered 12,680 compared with '7;750 in February. 
Making an allowance for the fact: that March’ was a five-week 
month, recruitment averaged 2,500 a week compared with just 
under 2,000 the month before, After wastage has been deducted, 
the net increase in March was 8,200—4,700 more than February: 
Most of the increase is due, significantly, to the transfer of ex 
miners from other industries. Numbers effectively employed in- 
creased from 631,800 to ‘647,600, ‘and the numbers on? col 
books stood at 703,400. But by the week ending April°roth. this 
figure had increased to 709,300: Ro 

Voluntary absenteeism at the coal face was down’ slightly or 
the month from 11.12 to 10.08 per cerit and for ‘workers! 48° a 
whole it fell from 9.14 to 8.71 per cent. But these figures aré 
still higher than a yeat ago. On'the €ve of the introduction of the 
five-day week, the trend of ‘shifts worked’ pér ‘mai’ is’ of particular 
interest. In March, output per worker ‘at the coal face was 28 
tons. This was a slight improvement on February and’ also’ on 
March,’ 1946, and reflected a ‘corresponding increase in the 
number of shifts worked from 4.60 t0 4:64: If workers. at thé 
coal face were to achieve a full five-shift week with the same rate 
of output as at the end of Match they could cut and Haul another 
ton @ man per week, which would give a weekly average pro- 
duction of well over four million ‘tons a week with the- present 
labour force. The May ourput figures will inyite closé examina- 
tion, following the introduction of the five-day week ; its effect 
is still an open question, but some present consolation can be 
derived from the trend of recruitment. 


a * * 


Welsh Steel Development 


The Government’s decisions onthe» projected’! scheme for 
developing and modernising the South Wales tin-plate and. sheet- 
steel indusiry were given, in part, by the Minister of Supply last 
Monday, The original scheme, as submitted.to the Iron and Steel 
Board by the companies concerned, was discussed in. a Business 
Note on page 256 of The Economist of .February 8th. 

The scheme falls into two. parts: The first, which, is the less 

controversial from a political point of view, has mow, received 
Government approval. Under it, the Steel Company of. Wales 
will take over the Port Talbot and Margam works of Guest Keen 
Baldwins Iron and Steel (Company. The works will become the 
nucteus of a new continuous hort 'strip mill with coke ovens, blast 
furnaces and ancillary equipment. Part two of the scheme is sull 
being considered by the Government in the light of the Iron and 
Steel Board’s recommendations, This section of the scheme is 
concerned with the erection of three cold reduction plants: The 
Government do not question the need for new finishing. plant 
for tin-plate and sheet-steel, bur they have postponed a decision 
on the Board’s recommendation for their location owing to “the 
sociological factors involved.” There: has) not been iany serious 
hesitation so far about the best location for rwo out of the three 
cold reduction plants. These wilb:probably go to Swansea and 
Lianelly.. Opinions have differed'on whether the third one should 
go to Margam (Port Talbot) or to Newport:: There are reports 
that technical advice favours the former, A: Government:decision 
on whether the third mill shail go to the workets—which is the 
essential philosophy of Development. Area planning—or whether 
workers: go to the mill, must nor be deferred. Key equipment 
will have to come from the: United ‘States and must be ordered 
while American firms have capacity available to fulfil the order. 
- This whole scheme will»cost about {50 million Once the 
decision on part two has been given, the: of finatice will 
arise. When the formation of the Steel ry of Wales was 
announced in February it was hinted that the Finance °t) 
tion for Industry might be approached for some of the money. 
Finding the money, however, is‘ likely to"be less problematical 
than finding the plant in time to be in Re PY te heduled. 
time in three or four years from now. ‘The decision. on, the South 
Wales scheme has been given with exemplary speed. “An Official 
decision is still awaited on the recently announced Stewarts and 
Lloyds programme at Corby. © 
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Bretton Woods Changes 

The early formative period in the lives of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is proving creditably eventful—* creditably ” 
because the pace at which changes are being made is a token of 
the adaptability of these rwo new institutions. Both of them were 
launched on the basis of meticulously detailed blue-prints, and 
there is always the danger that ambitious schemes begun in this 
way and not in an empirical build-as-you-go method may become 
excessively rigid and unadjustable. In the case of the Bretton 
Woods institutions that danger seems to have been successfully 
circumvented. The blue-prints, as they appeared in the final 
acts of the Bretton Woods Conference, are of course intact ; but 
much of the interpretation given to that agreement at the inaugural 
‘meeting of Governors in Savannah has already gone to the scrap- 
heap. The most visible evidence of that change is apparent in 
‘changes of personnel, and in particular of the dominant American 
\personnel, From the Bank the first President and the first US 
‘Executive Director have gone, and have: been replaced by 
‘nominees of Wall Street. Even more significant perhaps is the 
‘recent resignation of Mr Harry White from the position of US 
‘Executive Director. Mr White remains as an “ honorary advisor 
without pay,” but his disappearance from the board of executive 
directors can only be regarded as a further mark of the shift of 
power and influence in these two institutions from the politicians 
and the civil service in Washington to the bankers of New York. 
_ At the International Bank preparations are said to be well in 
‘hand for the first loan, which may well go to France. If necessary 
‘a start may be made with lending by using the resources which 
the Bank has already accumulated by capital subscriptions from 
member countries. Some progress is, however, being made in 
preparing the market in the United States for bonds to be issued 
by the Bank. The President of the Bank has recently stated that 
‘the Bank’s bonds would ultimately be Jisted on the New York 
‘Stock Exchange. A recently appointed officer, the Bank’s “ Direc- 
‘tor of Marketing,” has suggested that the bonds would have a 
maturity of 10 to 25 years, and that since they would be protected 
by paid-up and uncalled capital of $7.7 billion, of which over 
$3 billion would be US dollars, the bonds should virtually have 
the standing of US Government obligations. 


2 * x 


Scope for Rationalisation 

There appears to have been a suggestion of controversy about 
the proposal of certain members of the Board of the International 
Bank to proceed to the election of a thirteenth executive member. 
According to the resolutions of the Savannah inaugural meeting, 
an additional executive director was to be elected if one or more 
countries were admitted to membership and if countries not 
represented on the Board had votes totalling 4,000. That position 
has been reached with the admission to membership of Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Italy and Norway. The American and Chinese 
directors wish, therefore, to proceed immediately ro an election. 
Others, including the British, have suggested that the election 
be until September, when the next meeting of 
Governors will take place in London. This issue is complicated 
because Australia is now going through the formalities of election 
to membership. Hence if a thirteenth Director is appointed now, 


relations, which now not only duplicate a good deal of the work 


perform, but do so in contiguous rooms. Another contri- 
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details, released late last w of the financial settle- 
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Britain has dealt very generously with its former enemy and 





eventual co-belligerent. Earlier reports from Rome, which im 
plied that as a ‘result of the payments agreement, Italy wo 
emerge with a large balance of immediately convertible 
were, of course, quite incorrect, as a Note in The E 
April sth pointed out. It is in the inter-govermmental financial 
settlements, rather than the payments arrangements, that the 
generosity is evident. The payments agreement follows the lines 
indicated in the earlier note, and is modelled on the fatniliar 
pattern. The Italian Exchange authorities agree to hold a mini. 
mum balance of £10 million in sterling, any surplus above thi 
amount being freely expendable on the principles applicable 
the recently created category of “transferable” sterling. Tha 
is to say, at present such sterling may be used for current trans. 
actions, not only within the sterling area, but with the doll 
area, Canada, Argentina and the Belgian, Dutch and P 
m areas. It is expected that the scope for transfer wil] 
shortly be extended to the French area, Brazil and Uruguay. This 
liberal range of expendability, instituted in conformity with the 
American Loan agreement, will not, however, mean that the whole 
of Italian sterling holdings in excess of the reserve balance of {19 
million will be immediately converted. A further sum of up to 
£10 million will need to be held in reserve to finance imp | 
already projected from the sterling area, and a further £8,000,000 
is due to the British Government. Italy’s free surplus at the 
moment, after these deductions, is not likely to exceed £6,000,000, 
The inter-governmental settlements cover cross-claims arising 
from the post-liberation military occupation, Italian assets in the 
United Kingdom and pre-war debts. Britain had already an. 
nounced that it would waive its claim (valued at about £25 
million) for payment for supplies distributed to the Italian ciyi] 
population. It is now, in effect, waiving almost £100 million 
of net claims on military account. Surplus United Kingdom 
stores, military surpluses and other supplies delivered to the 
Italian Government or expended on maintenance of Italians 
totalled £132 million, against which £26} million was due by 
Britain to Italy for pay and maintenance of troops. Against the 
net balance of £106 million, Italy is to pay £8,000,000 in final 
settlement—an arrangement which Britain regards as her oon- 
tribution to Italian reconstruction during the difficult year in 
which Unrra aid is no longer available. Finally, having already 
agreed to waive any Claims to reparations from Italy, the British 
Government now similarly waives its rights under the Italian 
Peace Treaty to seize Italian property, valued at about £11 million, 
in the United Kingdom. The Italian Government, for its par, 
undertakes to secure early repayment of some £7,000,000 df 
Italian pre-war debts due to the United Kingdom. 





* % * 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Possibilities 


The desire for a restoration of Anglo-Soviet trade has led 
to a number of approaches from the British side since the arrival 
of a Soviet trade delegation in this country last summer. These 
culminated in a conversation between Mr Bevin and Mr Stalin 


the Soviet Minister for Foreign Trade. 

The need to re-open trade relations with Russia has become 
more important through the incorporation of the Baltic countries 
in the Soviet Union. Before the war the Baltic countries weft 
an important source of dairy produce and timber for Britai 
In 1938 total imports by the United Kingdom from Russia alone 
amounted to £19} million and exports to £174 million, of which 
£11 million represented re-exports. In 1946 imports from the 
Soviet Union amounted to only {4.9 million, since Russia 
programme 


F 


urgently required for its own reconstruction food and 
materials which had previously been exported. British 

ich consisted mainly of machinery, increased to £9.1 
while re-exports dwindled to only £1.3 million owing to tt 
wor ortage of commodities, although Russia has recently 
pon to purchase wool in the United Kingdom i 


hes also-scquited from Fitland the good eenber lands of Karelia 
which is particularly productive of housing timbers, besides draw- 
ing off a part of Finland’s exportable surplus for reparations. ‘This 
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The Mauretania sails on her’ first post-war 


voyage as a passenger liner, with. three offices 
of the Midland Bank in operation on board. 
Similar facilities are available on the Queen 
Elizabeth. More than a quarter of a century 
ago the Bank inaugurated. Atlantic. branches in 
the great Cunarders and, until the outbreak of 
war, provided banking services for all passengers, 
The branches on board are still on Britain’s 
territory, thus continuing this Bank’s policy of 
confining branch representation to Great Britain, 


We are proud to provide this unique service 
for the convenience of those who voyage on 


the high seas, 


Widlund, beak 
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Is’ Australia your market t ; 





Do the people of Australia buy your products? Or do you 
buy theirs? Whichever is the case, the Gentindtietelide 
Bank of Australia is able to give youconsiderable assistance, 
Guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government, the 
Bank has 330 branches throughout Australia and New 
Guinea; it has an unrivalled first-hand knowledge of 
Australian produce and Australian requirements ; it is, 
therefore, unusually well equipped to facilitate trade 
between this country and the Commonwealth. The 
Managers of the London branches welcome enquiries 
from those whose interests lie inthe Australian market. 


a ete, 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, Australia House, Strand, London, |W.C,2. 








IRIN ef ring NO . 

The Union of South Africa produces large quantities of gold, wool and 
diamonds, and it is with these commodities that the prosperity of the 
country is generally associated. There are, however, many other valuable 
Industries, although in some instances their relative importance in the 
economy of the Union underwent considerable change during the war 
years. The export of sugar, for example, declined sharply until 1942 when 
am upward trend developed. Coal exports also rose steeply, as did the 
export value of wines and spirits, while maize and freit showed a marked 
decrease in comparison with the 1939 figures. 

As conditions return to normal throughout the world, fresh demands 
may well cause changes in the relative importance of the industries of the 
Union. Full and up-to-date information, backed by an intimate knowledge 
of the country, is available to merchants and manufacturers interested in 
trade with the Union of South Africa. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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But what about Imports ? 


There is an urgent necessity to 
re-establish our export trade, and 
the private Banking House of Glyn, 
Mills & Co. offer their financial 
services to undertakings extending their 
export business, But. as the economic 
situation improves, so should the natural 
balance be restored, and the national im- 
port trade grow once more. Business 
houses anxious to develop their import 
“trade will find invaluable _ this private 
bank’s international contacts and intimate 
knowledge of foreign conditions. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE! 67 LOMBARD STREET - LONDON « E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Roya! Bank of Sootiand - Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd 
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TRADE 
WITH THE EAST 


BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
TaD CHINA A provides a ss a. complets ote banking service, 
on by a 
rience of c Se eeeete aan for INVEST. 
cial  cpereon connected with TRADE, 
branch system, unde mite wt t directed 
r 9, 
from London, extends throughout 
INDIA « BURMA <: CEYLON 
MALAYAN UNION + STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 
' FRENCH INDO-CHINA + SIAM * INDONESIA 
CHINA + THE PHILIPPINE Soa gta 


secchens and Manufacturers 

or extend business 8 relations 1g te fh the 
would be well aes to consult 
London or Mancheste 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


“HEAD OFFICE 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, B02 


Associated Bank in India — The Allahabad Bank Limited 








ONOVOVOTOVOVOVOVOVONS: 


Trading Opportunities 
in the NEAR EAST 


Close contact, covering 45 years, with every 
phase of commerce, industry, agriculture and 
finance in the Near East, enables the Banque 
Zilkha, S.A.E, to provide valuable banking 
service to firms proceeding with plans for 
development and expansion in Near East 
markets. 

Familiarity with local business conditions and 
customs constitute a guarantee of efficient 
and prompt attention. 

Enquiries and correspondence invited, 


BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E. 
CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt 
Associated Bank: 
K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 
BAGHDAD — BEYROUTH — DAMASCUS 
(Iraq) ( Lebanon) (Syria) 
Com. Reg. Catre No. 008 


BANK MELLI IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 
Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 300,000,000 

.. Rials 680,000,000 
RESERVE (issue Department)... . Rials 1,000,000,000 

Governor and Chairman of the ‘Baccntive Board: 
Abol Hassan Ebtehaj. 

HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (PERSIA) 
Over 150 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
Correspondents in important Centres all over the world. 
LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 


yds Bank Limited. 
National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial & Overseas). 
Martins Bank Limited 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS : 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Trust gompany. 

The Chase aunts $ the aaa of i yo 
National City Bank oe 
Bankers Trust S 
Chemical Bank : ‘Com 
Banik of the Mathelte pany. 
Guaranty Trust Company of York. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. New York. 

The Bank, te its 


brovides. special oo. for F 
a em facilities for 


numereus.-Branches. i 
description vet banter banking business, _ 
Administers National Savings, 
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necessarily reduced the quantities which 
patible to Britain from Finland. would have been 


UniteD Kincpom Trape with U.S.S.R. 


(£000’s) 
Imports from U.S.S.R. Exports to U.S.S.R. 
. 3958-1986 1938 1946 
ods — OE. Bie cal cnais 
gay 3847t on Iron and steel. ".. 7°": 322~—«is 
Miscellaneous .....+++ 5,828 oe — ferrous metals 1,366 
441 
Raw Materials, etc.— Total machinery ..... 8 908 
Timber wih See aes Miscellaneous texilicg. “Teg 
heceeeeeeeeee 1,815t Cc . . 
bemticals ........... 9% ©6177 
Timber manufactures . 595 ae WOME, oo i ccvs can 
tO. «0.0 vn.e veep 72 724 
Other textile fibres ... 376 21 
BOMBS, >. fuss vbh ale 3,294 1,089 
Non-ferrous metals ... 543 233 
Petroleum ......+.006 1,404 46 


t Exports from Baltic countries, 


LLL 

Even with a favourable political wind, trade development is 
likely to be slow, for Russian domestic demands for materials 
will no doubt have priority over exports, except in return for the 
most urgently needed capital equipment. The machinery and 
other industrial equipment which Russia requires is not in free 
supply either in Britain or elsewhere. But there is a basis for 
discussion to effect a gradual expansion of trade and if both sides 
ae willing to make concessions, a mutually favourable agreement 
could be concluded. 


* * * 


Report on Linoleum 


The Linoleum and Felt Base Working Party Report has been 
published this week.* Although the Party did not reach entire 
agreement on all questions, this has not crystallised into any 
memorandum of dissent and the report’s recommendations are 
unanimous. A selection of the statistics is given in this week’s 
Records and Statistics Supplement. 

In contrast to earlier working party reports, no recommendation 
is made for a new central organisation for the linoleum industry. 
The present organisations on both sides of the industry are con- 
sidered sufficient, with assistance from Government departments, 
to implement the report’s suggestions. Apart from this one 
departure from precedent, many of the recommendations are on 
“standard” working party lines. These include suggestions 
for improving the recruitment and training of workers and 
managers, the introduction of a uniform costing system and the 
setting up of a Central Statistical Organisation. There is also a 
recommendation for the exchange of information on costs to 
facilitate the fixing of minimum prices, which have long been a 
feature of the linoleum industry. A design centre is suggested 
and closer co-operation with the paint manufacturing industry 
is tecommended in order to extend the field of useful research. 
The eventual export target should be higher than the 75 per cent 
set by the Government for industry as a whole. 

ion is drawn to the grave long-term consequences to the 
industry of the protracted shortage of linseed oil. Present alloca- 
tions are at the rate of 10,140 tons a year, compared with the pre- 
war consumption level of 33,800 tons and estimated requirements 
in 1947 and 1948 of 35,000 tons and 44,000 tons respectively, 
Vigorous research into substitutes is recommended, and is coupled 
with the plea to the Government departments concerned to keep 
the industry informed on the short and long-term prospects of 
linseed oi] supplies. The Government’s attention is also drawn 
tothe industry’s requirements of machinery. Linoleum manufac- 
tutes like other industries in need of equipment, are being held 
up by slow delivery. The working party has been impressed by 
such evidence as they have had time to collect of the apparently 
higher output per worker in the United States compared with 
this country, and they recommend that the industry should 
amine the reasons for this disparity. 


* * * 


Price Fixing and Efficiency 


At some points the linoleum report is a rather complacent 
The working have been impressed by “the 

gneral state of efficiency exhibited in the industry,” and they 
consider “that it would appear that the Price Agreement has 
tot been used to bolster up inefficient manufacturers.” “The 
Linoleum and Floorcloth Manufacturers’ Association established 
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this price agreement, in a fevised form, in 1934) The Association 
contains eight firms, including all but two of the medium or large 
linoleum producers, but does not include felt base manufacturers. 
Minimum wholesale prices were fixed prior to the war (before 
statutory price-fixing came in) by bargaining among members. 
But no manufacturer could be obliged to sell at more than 20 per 
cent above cost—cost being struck after depreciation but before 
debenture interest. No agreements exist for limiting production 
or the division of sales and markets.. An international agreement 
also existed before the war by which the Continental Linoleum 
Union and the British Linoleum Association agreed to maintain 
uniform prices in certain markets. The CLU kept out of British 
home and empire market, while the BLA did not compete in 
Germany and Italy. In the Working Party’s view, the British 
linoleum industry. gained considerably from the international 
agreement. 

The advantages to both sides of the industry of such arrange- 
ments to limit price competition are set out in the repart. The 
manufacturers argue the merits of competition based on quality 
and service: the trade unionists are attracted to a system which 
gives some stability to wages. The Working Party are unanimous 
in the view that the agreement has been worked “in a spirit of 
reasonable moderation.” The position of the consumer, so far 
as it is considered, is rather that of a poor second cousin. The 
Working Party do indeed go so far as to say that “cost plus 
20 per cent” is an insufficient safeguard to the linoleum pur- 
chaser, and recommend that so long as minimum price-fixing 
continues cost data should be available for scrutiny by the Board 
of Trade. There the matter rests. 

Though the data available in the report suggest that the lino- 
leum industry is efficient and progressive, it is doubtful if the 
price-fixing agreement should be unanimously hallowed by a 
Working Party on such evidence as the limited range of cost, price 
and export statistics which are presented. Nor is it necessarily 
convincing. proof of effective competition that three of the smaller 
members of the Association have had to go out of business since 
it was formed. On the other hand, there is also prima facie 
evidence that output per worker in the United States industry 
was from 50 to 100 per cent greater than in Britain in 1939. On 
this. score there is no ground for complacency. As the recom- 
mendations in the report stand, there appears to be no provision 
for an independent probe into these matters, nor is there any 
effective assurance that the linoleum consumers’ point of view 
will receive regular and adequate hearing. 


* * * 


Check to Shipbuilding 


Merchant tonnage under construction in Great Britain and 
Ireland at the end of March showed an increase of 94,653 tons 
gross over the previous quarter, according to the latest returns 
issued by Lloyd’s Register. The British total of 2,031,715 tons 
gross amounts to 54.3 per cent of the world total of 3,743,315 
tons gross (excluding Danzig, Germany, Japan, Poland and 
Russia). Of the leading British competitors, the United States 
has dropped to third place during the quarter, work on hand 
having decreased from 326,753 to 214,923 tons gross. Sweden 
now leads foreign yards. with 244,205 (compared with 248,205) 
tons gross, while France follows closely with 232,949 tons gross. 
Returns for France, however, are still incomplete and this figure 
does not yet indicate the full measure of the recovery of French 
shipbuilding activity. During the quarter work was begun on 
294,902 tons in British yards and 270,543 tons were launched, 
compared with 339,060 and 267,760 tons respectively in the 
previous quarter, The launching figures are below the average 
for 1946, but not unduly low for the season. There is consider- 
able doubt in the shipbuilding districts, however, whether the 
leeway will be made up in the summer, in view of the 30 per 
cent cut in the allocation of steel to the shipyards, coupled with 
the introduction of the 5-day week. : 

The proportion of shipbuilding for foreign account continues 
to show encouraging progress, having increased from 478,000 to 
§13,000 tons gross during the quarter and from 24.7 to 25.3 per 
cent of the total. Norway and France continue to be the biggest 
customers, followed by the Dominions and Portugal. There is 
for the moment no lack of foreign orders awaiting their turn 
for berths, according to returns published by the Shipping World. 
These show a total of 3,149,693 tons gross in hand or on order 
in British yards, of which the foreign share is 901,345 tons gross, 
or more than 28 per cent of the total orders. About one-third 
of the total foreign orders are from Norway, with a value esti- 
mated at more than {£20 million. British owners are showing 
signs of hesitation in ordering further tonnage, being deterred 
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by the prospects of yet higher costs. In Norway, however, the 
greatest concern at the moment appears to be delivery time. In 
view of the export value of Norwegian orders, and the fact that 
Norway has further contracts to place, the absence of priority 
for shipbuilding steel has serious consequence. 


Restoration of British Shipping 


Almost two years after the end of the European War it is 
possible to make a rough estimate of the progress made in re- 
placing the wartime losses of British shipping. Official statistics 
are not calculated to impart any information of great value, but 
the Shipping World has carried out an analysis of British shipping 
on the United Kingdom register in private ownership according 
to all sources available up to March 31st. This analysis embraces 
6,236,869 tons gross of ocean-going liners, 2,414,558 tons of ocean- 
going tramp ships, 2,518,519 tons gross of tankers, and 1,397,176 
tons of vessels between 500 and 3,000 tons gross. This gives a 
total of 12,567,122 tons gross in private ownership, excluding all 
tonnage operated by or on behalf of the Ministry of Transport. 
The extent of Ministry commitments has not been revealed, but 
more than 1,000,000 tons gross have been chartered to British 
owners. Its latest offer to British owners is the purchase or hire 
of five “heavy-lift” ships at some £300,000 apiece, while its 
latest acquisition is 30 ships of “ handy” type from the United 
States, totalling §2,r11 tons gross. The Chamber of Shipping is 
now considering ways and means of transferring to private owner- 
ship the 100-odd Liberty ships expected within the next 12 
months in accordance with the recent agreement. This transfer, 
with the Victory ships for which offers by private owners await 
approval, will add some 1,300,000 tons gross to private British 
ownership, which also has 1,500,000 tons under construction 
and a further 1,000,000 tons on order. When all these trans- 
actions have been completed the quantity of British shipping will 
have been restored approximately to pre-war level, at a cost to 
the industry estimated by the president of the Chamber of Ship- 
ping at about £230 million. 

As to the quality of the post-war fleet, the Shipping: World 
analysis provides some indications. Of the current totals, one- 
third of the liners are more than 20 years old, and almost another 
third was built before the Second World War. Nearly half the 
tramp tonnage is of wartime construction and over half is of 
wartime standard size, about 7,000 tons gross. The acquisition 
of further warbuilt ships, whether of British or American Govern- 
ment origin, will furtHer emphaSise the preponderance of this 
group and the deficiency of the handier tramp sizes. This 
analysis gives a clearer picture of the composition of the British 
Mercantile Marine than any statistics so far published since 
the war, 

. * * 


March Trade 


The export figures for March (which are given in fuller detail 
in this week’s Records and Statistics supplement), which amounted 
to £82.6 million, showed the impact effects of the coal crisis. Total 
exports for the first quarter of the year were just under {£250 
million. Last month’s figures are slightly inflated by March having 
31 days. Recalculation of the last three months of 1946 and the 
first three of 1947 on the basis of 26 working days as a normal 
working month gives the following figures (actual value exports 
are also shown for comparison): 


U, K. Exports. 


26 26 
Actual Working Actual Working 


Days Days 
{mn £ mn. £mn, fmn. 
Oct., 1946 .. 91 87h on 1947... Ol 88 
Nov., 1946... 92 92 eb., 1947 .. 76 82} 
Dec,, 1946... 83 90 Mar., 1947... 83 82} 


The stability of the February and March figures is striking. In 
both months the transport and shipment of goods for export was 
hindered by bad weather, while the closing down of industrial 
establishments during the fuel crisis will project its effects for some 


. months to come. The volume of exports for March has been pro- 


visionally estimated at 99 per cent.of the 1938 volume. This com- 
pares with 93 per cent for February, 112 per cent for January, 
making the quarter of 1947 approximately 101 per cent, as 
against 111 per cent for the Jast quarter of 1946. There is much 
ground to be covered to. meet the end-of- export of 140 
per cent of the 1938 volume, Soon Gre ich totalled 
only £9.7 million in March, were the lowest since June, 1946, but 
this was the only major reduction in exports during the month. 
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Shipments of machinery reached the record figure of £13.9 million, 
almost one-fifth of the total exports of manufactured goods ‘By 
weight, this item was 48 per cent above the monthly average for 
1938 and by value 190 per cent above. 

mports during March totalled £130 millions, This represents 
a sharp increase to a total higher than in any month since 
December, 1925. On a daily average basis imports were 7 per 
cent higher than in February and 11 per cent above the J 
level. ‘The value of retained imports during the month (£1236 
millions) was the highest recorded figure since October, 1943, 
Larger imports of raw materials included increased arrivals of 
raw cotton, in particular some 10.5 million Ibs. of medium 
(under 1} in. and over j in.) from the Soviet Union, and rubber, 
Not only has industry a lot of leeway to make up, if the export 
target is to be reached by the end of the year, but, unless exports 
expand very materially, it will be impossible to maintain th 
current rate of imports which is in fact still sub-normal, In any 
event, the import programme set out in the “ Economic Survey” 
is apparently under review in order to secure further reductions, 


x * * 


Railway Pool Deficit 


Estimates were given in The Economist of February 1st of the 
probable deficit of Railway and London Transport earnings last 
year, amounting to £12 million short of the d annual sum 
payable to the undertakings of £43,469,000. A White Paper 
issued this week closely confirms this estimate. It shows that 
the gross receipts of the controlled undertakings last year 
amounted to £360.7 million, while gross expenditure amounted 
to £325.2 million. Net receipts consequently amounted to £355 
million and after including other net receipts and expenditure 
from ancillary undertakings, the net revenue of the pool as a whole 
is estimated to have amounted to £32.2 million. 

The following table summarises the pool figures and gives 
a comparison with earlier years under control :— 


RAILWAYS AND LONDON TRANSPORT Poot REVENUES 
(£ million) 
1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 19% 



























R ; 
PuseenwMel. oes ceca ces 132-1 163-5 6 6 202-2 
a or 158-8 176-7 “1 ‘7 } 1661 
Miscellaneous ........+- 2-9 3:3 7 6 34 

. a pb atkbe oe 3 7 3 . 
xpenditure............. > 

Net receipts............. 2 1-8 : , 

Other expenditure (net)., > | 2-6 | “4 

revenue of Pool..... ‘1 89-1 3 6 
Operating ratio .... 6.666% ‘1 73-3 jd 6 








Meanwhile, the question of railway charges during the current 
year still awaits a decision. The Minister of Transport published 
the conclusions of the Charges Consultative Committee in Febri- 
ary, but deferred the consideration of increased railway charges 
until the end of March. The lapse of time may have been due 
partly to his preoccupations with the Committee stage of the 
Transport Bill. Alternatively, he may be considering the de- 
sirability of keeping rates stable for the remainder of this yeaf 
at the cost of meeting an increased deficit on the pool account 
from the Exchequer. : 

Aggregate of traffic receipts from the four main companies for 
the first 16 weeks of this year show a fall of £3.8 million for pa 
sengers, {6.2 million merchandise and an increase of £1 0 for 
coal and coke. The total fall in traffic receipts is thus £9.1 million, 
equivalent to 12 per cent so far this year. On the costs 
some economies in the running expenses should result from auls 
in services, but the general level of railway costs appears ‘ 
to be rising, and there is a large wages claim under discussion 
Evidently the optimistic forecasts of this year’s traffics, which 
the Charges Committee heard with interest last autumn, ate Ur 
likely to materialise; hence the total prospective deficit for the 
Controlled Undertakings, in the absence of any adjustment 
charges, may well involve a heavy subvention from the 
to meet the fixed sum for 1947. 


* * * 
More Bill Market Capital a 
The important series of capital expansions which began in th 


discount market early last year has been rounded off this week 
the Tiews of the fefthancing opetedion by Seccombe, Marshall ea# 
Campion. To facilitate this operation, the business is being © 
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yerted from a partnership into a private limited company with a 
capital of £500,000 divided into £300,000 4 per cent redeemable pre- 
ference shares, £199,900 £1 ordinary shares and £100 in manage- 
ment shares. ‘The capitalisation of this house has never previously 
been disclosed, but it ig a fair presumption that the preference 
shares now created are the measure of the additional finance that 
has been provided, though it is believed that the issue is being 
made at a prem.um. It is understood that a large proportion of 
these shares is being subscribed by the staff provident fund of 
one of the large banks. Obviously, such an arrangement could not 
give the bank concerned any influence over the policy of the dis- 
count house—from the provident fund’s point of view, it is clearly 
a perfectly normal investment transaction. But, in view of Sec- 
combe, Marshall and Campion’s special connection with the 
authorities—this house has long acted as market agent for the 
Bank of England—the operation is a little unexpected. It must 
be admitted, however, that a long-term investment by a strictly 
impersonal provident fund is really a particularly appropriate 
means Of finance in the special circumstances. These same 
special circumstances no doubt also explain why this house is the 
last member of the discount market to complete its post-war 
capital arrangements. Its financing now brings the total expan- 
sion in discount market resources, since the beginning of 1946, 
up to approximately £11 million. The aggregate true resources 
of the twelve houses are now about £34 million. 


* * x 


Argentine Railway Panel 


The Economist was among those who argucd at the begin- 
ning of March that the apportionment of the purchase price of 
{1so million, payable by the Argentine Government to the 
British-owned Argentine Railways, between the various companies 
and their even more varied classes of capital should be sub- 
mitted for independent confirmation by an expert tribunal, The 
British Argentine Railway Council has given general satisfaction 
this week by its announcement that the boards of the railway 
companies have decided that’ the scheme embodying the terms 
of the allocation of the proceeds of sale among holders of the 
different categories of loan and share capital ought, in the best 
interests of the holders, to be referred before publication to an 
independent panel of three. This panel will consist of Sir Andrew 
Duncan, MP, who will act as chairman, Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, KC, MP, and Mr Gilbert D, Shepherd, president of the 
Institute cf Chartered Accountants. 

The decision to appoint the panel is as welcome as its com- 
position is felicitous. The tangle of legal claims, inter-company 
complications and the nuisance value of the junior stocks mean 
that some stockholders are bound to be disappointed in the share- 
out. The panel will, provide a balance of business, legal and 
accounting expertise, which will give the best independent assur- 
ance that fairness will be done all round. 


Details of the scheme have yet 10 be com 
expected that the proposals will be put before the panel at an 
early date. Then as soon as the panel has considered them, the 
figures showing the allocation of the purchase price, which they 
regard as fair and equitable, will be published. The next stage 
will be an application to the High Court for summoning. the 
necessary meetings to approve the scheme, and thereafter the full 
text will be issued as soon as possible. It is. evident that, in the 
apportionment of a legal sum of this order of magnitude between 
such a wide variety of claims, the door would be wide open to 
controversy unless some independent body had previously ex- 
pressed its opinion upon the division. There is, of course, no 
necessary guarantee at this stage that the panel will be able 10 
satisfy all claimants to their complete: satisfaction—to do so they 
will have to show the joint wisdom of Daniel and Solomon—but 
their assessment of the scheme which the railway companies put 
forward will be wise, impartial, and will be received with respect. 


* * 7 


Tin Supplies and American Demand 


The Tin Study Group, which concluded its work last week 
in Brussels, fulfilled expectations by accomplishing little more 
than estimating production and consumption of tin for the cur- 
rent and subsequent years and establishing a secretariat. The 
world tin position is apparently worse than had been foreseen at 
the International Conference last October. Ourput for 1947 has 
been revised downwards to 117,000 tons, for 1948 to 163,000 tons, 
and for 1949 to 201,000 tons. These figures compare with a 1939 
world total of 183,300 tons and a peak production in 1941 of 
241,700 tons. World consumption during the current year is 
expected to amount tO 140-15§0,000 tons, in 1948 to 184,000 tons 
and in 1949 to 190,000 tons. On this assumption, from 1949 
onwards output will apparently exceed demand.  Sratistics show- 
ing the current world tin position are given in the Records 
and Statistics Supplement to this issue. 

The creation of a centrally organised statistical office by the 
Study Group supplying reliable and timely information will be 
of great to consumers and producers. In such matters 
a Study Group can afford valuable assistance. But international 
marketing bristles with ticklish problems Which often can only 
be solved om a governmental level. Whether the study-group 
method will be able to help in these mattefs -has yet to be seen. 
The powers of the representatives are certaim to be restricted, 
so that no major policy decision is likely to be taken by the 
Group itself. But much useful spade work could be dene in 
clearing ground for the formulation of policy by the governments 
concerned: : : 

The ‘tin position in the United States is particularly important 
in relation to the world: situation. ~The Civilian Production 
Administration recommended the continuance of controls during 
the current year on the ground that in the absence of a radical 
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improvement in the supply position, Government: stocks, exclud- 
ing those held for strategic purposes, would be exhausted before 
the end of 1947. Supplies of pig tin available in the United Siates 
are unlikely to exceed 69,000 tons, inclusive of substantial with- 
drawals from Government stocks. Stocks of tin in the United 
States amounted to only 77,925 tons at the end of 1946, showing 
a decline of some 13,700 tons on the year; of this total, 54,979 
tons were held on Government account. The level of stocks, 
however, was considerably higher than before the war, even after 
excluding the 12,140 tons of Treasury and Navy Reserve stocks 
which are not available for distribution. On the basis of 1946 
consumption, the net stock figure represents almost 10 months’ 
supply. 

Of the 38,100 tons of concentrates imported during last year, 
some 28,600 tons came from Bolivia, 7,200 tons from the Belgian 
Congo and 2,200 tons from the Netherlands East Indies. Most 
of the shipments of tin metal came from the United Kingdom. 
Consumption in 1946 amounted to 80,400 tons compared with 
84,500 tons in 1945—a reduction due in part to the cancellation of 
war contracts. Tin and terne plates absorbed over a third of 
the total or some 27,100 tons and almost m@nt§ined the, previous 
year’s level, while brass and bronze showed a decline of 4,500 
tons On 1945 tO 22,300 tons. 


* * * 


Rhodesia Railways Purchase 


The Southern Rhodesia Parliament now has before it the 
proposal to purchase the £500,000 share capital of the Rhodesia 
Railways, Ltd., from Rhodesia Railways Trust at an agreed price 
of £3,150,000, with effect from March 31st, 1947. Interest will 
be payable at 2} per cent until completion of the sale. The 
price is equivalent to 25 times the maximum dividend of £125,000. 

The Southern Rhodesia Government is expected to give notice 
to repay the £20,346,706 4} per cent debenture of the Railway 
Company on October Ist at par and to arrange to raise funds to 
cover the purchase of the equity, the refunding and the provision 
of new money, amounting perhaps to £10 million, a figure sug- 
gested by the Railways Trust as necessary for new ¢quipment. 
When these operations are complete a joint statutory commission 
will probably be established to take over and operate the railways. 
This commission would include representatives from the Govern- 
ments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Bechuana- 
land ; the financial responsibility of the Governments being 75, 20 
and 5 respectively. A transport authority and a body to replace 
the existing rate fixing transport commission aré also fore- 
shadowed. 

The Rhodesia Railways Trust has a capital of £2,005,767 in 
£1 shares, of which 1,611,401 were held by the British South 
Africa Company at September 30, 1945. If the Shabani Railway, 

i of Southern Rhodesia, is also pur- 
chased the raison détre of the Trust would disappear ; rei 
ment of the funds to produce an over-all 4 per cent might be 
difficult. The approximate break-up value of the Trust shares, 
which last year received 10 per cent, is 4§8. This valuation is 
equivalent to about 8s, on each 15s. share in “Chartered,” which 
are currently quoted at 47s. 6d. cum the rs. 9d. gross dividend 


for 1945-46. - . 


Aluminium Supplies and Scrap 


The Ministry of Supply have announced this week that, in 
agreement with the Board of Trade, they will in future permit 
the import of aluminium scrap and aluminium alloy scrap, under 
individual licences. The metal trade is thus permitted to search 
the world for scrap, the most likely areas being Western Europe, 
the Mediterranean and West Africa where battle scrap may still 
be obtainable. At the moment there is no shortage of aluminium 


is apparently because of this prospective dearth of scra 
thet the ‘ben om: fen input hak, tet 1ibed, uid Sis gens beets 
be the sole reason, for Ss ; the 
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to decontrol. Perhaps, therefore, it may not be too _ 





















interpret the lifting of the ban on scrap importsas the fir 
of freer t@.ding conditions in aluminium generally. ate 

Consumption of aluminium in the United Kingdom has 
maintained at a very high level since the end of the war. Mes 
furniture has been another important new use and aluminium & 
also been substituted for iron in corrugated roofs, drain 
and housing components. This demand, however, is 
to be sustained beyond the period of immediate 
arises mainly because of the scarcity of other materials. Wh 
the emergency housing programme is eventually finished—ir t 
been much delayed—a large element in the recent demand 
sheet aluminium will have been satisfied. When good timber 
in adequate supply metal furniture may be relegated to the nowah 
class. The demand for aluminium will then depend largely> 
the hollow-ware, aircraft and motor vehicle industries. The pos 
war level of consumption is certain to be higher than in preg: 
years, but it is extremely doubtful if war-time and immed 
post-war figures will be maintained. ee 

Scrap aluminium has assumed importance because a dap 
part of British requirements of virgin metal has to be e 
from Canada, which involves the spending of dollars. Ag ¢ 
end of the war, the United Kingdom had large supplies of sora 
Much of this has been absorbed into domestic consumption 
But it would also appear that since the export of scrap was for 
bidden—although the United States was offering high prices for 
it—there were fairly large shipments overseas of secondary ingot 
which in the past year have been estimated at over 50,000 cwt 
It is, however, impossible to check this from any published dan, 
but if it is true it would at least account for a large element in the 
relative shortage of scrap aluminium at the moment. 


* * * 


Central London Assented 


Glyn Mills and Company, the trustees for Central London 
Assented 4 per cent stock, of which £2,811,839 is outstanding, 
have been informed by the Minister of Transport that the under- 
lying security, which at present consists of £2,605,698. London 
Passenger Transport “C” stock, will be exchanged for British 
Transport stock worth, at the time of issue, £1,;750,703. The 
trustees understand that the Transport Commission will continue 
to guarantee, in place of the LPTB the full 4 per cent interes, 
until such time as redemption of the British Transport stock takes 
place. On this point, all that is known is that the British Trans- 
port stock will be redeemable “within this century.” On the 
assumption that Transport stock is issued at par, the holders of 
Central London Assented would receive, on its redemption, £62 $3. 
in cash per £100 Central London Assented. On the face of it, 
this would involve a significant capital loss to existing holders, 
though it is a contingent liability which can only occur at some a 
yet indeterminate date. Under existing conditions, Cental 
London Assented stockholders are entitled to their well-secured 
4 per cent payment at least until June 30, 1956, when Transport 
“C” stock becomes optionally repayable and thereafter unul it 
was actually repaid. On that event they were entitled to receive 
£92 13s. 4d. in cash per £100 of Central London Assented. Thus 
they may be faced with a loss of about one-third of their capital 
expectation. The hardship is not a present one, for the income 
continues for an unpredictable period, so that Central 
Assented stockholders are to that extent better off than holders of 
senior railway securities. But a relatively high rate of interest 
which the holders are legally entitled—will provide no adequate 
margin after tax from which to write off the heavy capital los 
which holders must expect one day to suffer. 


Shorter Notes 


As a result of a poll of debenture holders of the Peruvian 
Corporation, the five nominees of the board all secured election 
to the debenture holders committee by comfortable margins ove 
the representatives of those who opposed fast year’s reconstruction 
‘scheme, 

*” : Ms 

The ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, showing a proper conte 
for the fair treatment of British investors with overseas ; 


‘has characterised the original offer of 64 per cent including 


‘arrears to holders of the Union Company of Oslo bonds as inade 
This offer was withdrawn by the Norwegian Government. 
‘bonds now carry some 38 points of gross arrears, and a ne¥ 

purchase offer is awaited. er 
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Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet; these 
are the colours of the rainbow which Newton flashed 
from the bevelled edge of a mirror when he made his 
famous researches on light. Since: then; the study of 
colour has travelled a long road. It has become a methodi- 
cal-and._precise..branch..of .physics. which the.chemist.is 
exploiting. It demands instruments of precision, such 
as the absorptiometer illustrated above. This is employed 


to measure with exactitude the intensity of the colour | 
For example, it may be desired to follow 


of a solution. 
dosely the rate at which a fabric is being dyed under 
given conditions. ‘This can be: done by. withdrawing 


samples of the dyeing liquor at suitable intervals of 


time and measuring. the intensity. of their colour.. The 


absorptiometer is admirable for the purpose. “In the i 
centre, a source of light throws out beams on ‘either || 


side,’ These pass through adjustable. apertures: and 


stike photo-electric cells. .A sample,of the dye liquor | 


is placed in front. of one cell and the aperture: in front 
of the other cell is adjustéd until the two cells give 


exactly equal readings. The sample is then removed and | 


the readings of the two cells are again brought to equality 
by'adjusting the aperture on the first cell, The degree 
of adjustment that must be made on this aperture is 
a measure of the intensity of the colour of the sample 


of dye liquor, and from this the 


fate of dyeing can be estimated. 
Just as British chemists discovered 
ede 


‘Wmthetic dyes, so they are today 
taking the lead in developments in 
the physical measurement of colour. 
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IRON AND STEEL 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The British Iron and Steel Federation’s ‘ Monthly 
Statistical Bulletin’ is available on a subscription 
basis, for the benefit of all whose interests inter- 
lock with the Industry. The annual subscription is 
£1 . 10. 0, post free. Specimen copy on request. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
Steel . House, Tothill _ Street, Westminster, Loudon, »S.W.1. 








“ENGLISH.EL ELECTRIC". 


Rolling Mill Geives 









“English Electric” 


Steam Turbines & Alternators 

Surface Condenters » Aircraft 

Water Turbines & Alternators ° 
A.C. & D.C, Generators 

Electric Locomotives .- 

& Motor Coach Stock 
Diesel-Electric & Turbo-Electric 
Equipments for Marine Purposes 

Trarisformers of any size, 
type or voltage 
Diesel-Electric Unitse Diesel Engines 
E.H.Y, & L.V. Switchgear 


> A 16,780 (peak? AP: reversi pldie mill 
motor in a South African Sieahvork Ks. 


T= experience of the English Electric 
Company in rolling mill drives 
extends over a period of more than 
years, The many electrical equip- 
ments for rolling mills which have 
supplicd for service: in Great Britain 





on Equipment for fron and 
Steel VW. ierbe; Ge Coltlieries, Mines po 
and Industrial Undertakings ee to be high-rupturing- 
for protecting 
wos! ay voltage auxiliary circuits. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 
Statiore + Preston + Rugby * Bradford Liverpool 

‘Queen's "ome Kingsway + W.C2 









Arce Welding Equipments 
A.C. & D.C. Motors & Control Gear 
House Service Meters 
Electric 
Rcmeiteas Cinascn os 


esas 


BE33.100 
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Live in your investment! 


Make your home your investment by asking your 
landlord to sell you the house you now rent. Then 
ask the Abbey National Building ney to assist 
you in the purchase. — halt 






Consult the 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., N.W.!. WEL. 8282 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. CEN. 6525 











‘UNION CORPORATION LIMITED” 
(incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1946. 









available for issue, shares - 
i trous nm 0 £900,000 of which 
of 
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“GOLD INTERESTS.—Summary of 
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* A young man 
of real promise —= 


exactly the fetion 4S é 


take enormous to 
er tne oe Sabie of 
excellent th less time than 
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already experienced and qualiled = 
responsible posts, or for 
younger candidates to ain 


ies 


“ t's ‘ Your nearest A nitments 
Wha ‘a as on en eee 
— it means executive, rial, and admin-- 
theightnan sr i of | eae field. ri do not. knee, 
; him and emplo the address, any 1 of 
Ee aca: I te tnd the tem, eed 40 Ministry of Labour wi wil pt ou 
just what they do for us — interview touch at once. 
chaps all over the sort out 


country, 
their aptitudes and abilities, and end 
with a really good ‘short list’ to 
choose from. They use the latest 
interviewing techniques for assessing 
men and matching them«with jobs. 


“I'd recommend any employer 
wep ipoking for, a hi de man 
(or a } ee to noti is nearest 
henniatmenin Office. first, wherever 
else he looks. There's the machinery, 
waiting to serve him at no cost — and 
it’s doing a grand job. . . . 


But for highly qualified technical 
and scientific personnel — engineers, 
scientists, architects, cic. — a 
ments afe dealt with centrally, in 
London, by the specialist staff of ‘the 
Technical and Scientific Register, 
York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Since VE-day, the Appointments 
Department has successfully: 
over 47,000 responsible posts. If 


havea stafling problem, your 
Appointments Office is ready aha 


14 linked Regional Offices cover the Nation’s potential executive manpower 


—————————o—oo—————————— OO ee 
Jeened by the Ministry of Labour end M ational Service, Appointments Dept., 1-6 Tavistock Square, W.01 
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Capital Expenditure for 


WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES, | 


(Incorporated in Taian _ of South Africa.) 


a SAPITAL TAL (Registered ac iar ars? t £2,150,000 
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nance Corporation, 
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“If you ask me, 
shortages hit hardest 
at the man 


who wants the best” 


When you find WHITE HORSE WHISKY 
hard to come by, reflect that its fine-liqueur 


quality was never finer than it is today. 
MAXIMUM PRICES :— Bot. 25/9, ¢-Bot. 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
SSS Ses 





still the standard 


by which all tyres 
ave judged 


THILO 









Nationalisation 
means 


higher fares 


BRITISH BUSES 





PPRSUAA SASSER 
Cva-268 


Bebe ners avaanvant anes see 
The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations Committee 


THE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 


» 


SH a ' 94 os a ” . >, 
tity centuries ago.. 


e « a meteor flashed to earth 


From this heaven-sent nickel-bearing iron the 
warriors of ancient China fashioned their “ invincible 
swords.”” Fifty centuries were to pass before men 
learned to isolate nickel : the story of its refining is 
largely the story of the Mond Nickel Company. 
Without its background of research and enquiry 
you would not to-day enjoy the many contributions 
which nickel makes to your car, and to the manu- 
facture of your food, your shoes and scores of other 
things you use every day. 





THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.I 
1s/u/r 





pase eee 


When the office needs 
more room, and there’s no 


extra space — 


call in RONES 
and do the 





job properly A 









ts 
idee RONEO STEEL 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, "as 
Be ' ee LONDON, W.C.1. a 
1 PARTITIONING ee 
ee * : ‘WORKS: si 












RONEO LTD. 
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Hath 
HH ~ earty. sceasions were often the sole opportunity of 
shopping. It was not unusual for a year’s purchases to be 
made on the same day, but travelling to and from the fair 
could last days, or weeks, even. 
Ne longer an occasional event, is now much more 
and convenient. In fact, to those familiar with the 
viting and friendly atmosphere of W. H. Smith & Son's 
it can be as leisurely as one likes to make it. And 
today, this is well worth considering. 


NEWSAGENTS * BOOKSELLERS - STATIONERS - BOOKBINDERS 
PRINTERS * ADVERTISING AGENTS ~*~ LENDING LIBRARY 


500 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 
(ents H. Smith & Son, Lid., te Peet tat ete ee Ct 























Truth to tell... 


There is ee in re anglet’s art than luring fish, 
There is and philosophical calm in this 
traditional aan which has fascinated genera- 


tions of men. Truth to tell— when on 
ate fundamentally good they live on . 

whether it’s the fisher’s gentle art or the un- 

changing pleasure which comes from saying .... 





When you go by Underground you travel 


in safety. “You travel at speed. Behind the 
scenes the signal cabins are manned by 220 
signalmen. In addition there is a signal staff of 
750, who maintain 2,020 automatic and 2,860 
semi-automatic signals, as well as 1,330 paits of 
points, along 350 miles of Underground track, 
Their efficiency enables as many a So ere: : 


hour to use a single track. 
4 Ps — 
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cOMPANY MEETINGS! / | )1)2° 
oe ety aa 


MANGANESE. ‘BRONZE AND ‘BRASS ~ 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER: PROFIT AND. DIVIDEND 
0 | MR J.C, COLQUHOUN'S, STATEMENT 


~The torty-sialith ordinary general meeting 
of the Manganese Bronzc and Brass Company, 
Limited, was held, on the! 23rd instant; at 
6 Grosvenor’ Street, London, W., Mr J. €. 
Colquhoun, M.B.E., the chairman and PREAE 
ing director, presiding. 

‘The secretary (Mr W. K. Gibb) read: the 

convening the meeting and the om 

es auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: —; 

The board has again decided’ to circulate 
this statement with the directors report and 
accounts, and no doubt many shareholders 
will favour a continuation of this procedure, 
which was adopted for your convenience dur- 
ing the war, Since our last meeting Mr A. T, 


- Thorne has resigned from his position as joint 


managing director, but we continue to have 
his able assistance as a member of the board. 


DIVIDEND OF 30 PER CENT 


The profit for the year, before providing 
for taxation, is £127,977, compared with 
£81,407 for the previous year. Your directors 
recommend a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 22} per cent., making 30 per cent, 
for the year. After providing for all dividends 
and for taxation there remains a surplus for 
the year of £34,766, compared with £15,765 
for the previous year. 

Referring to the balance-sheet, you will see 
that net current assets amount to £203,243. 
The additions to and withdrawals from our 
liquid. resources in. 1946 can be shown in 
the following manner: —. 

Net current assets December 31, £ 


lish bsesne ceuendilick der vane vanensbebe 172,785 
Add— 
Surplus for year 1946 .......5..¥ sia 345766 
Depreciation for year 1946 ......... 21,218 
EP:T. Post-War Refund ......... 33,000 
261,769 
Less— 


Capital expenditure 1946 (net)... 58,526 
we eye. ‘of “ 





Net current assets December 34, 
MRO? 003 lo inotl i ws vs. 203,243 
weciation charge for the year is some, 
wet, ‘above the more: liberal rate which 
Inland Revenue now allow for wear and tear. 
The item of £33,000, representing the net 
hount of excess profits tax post-war refund, 
i shOWR as a separate item in. the balance- 
a least for the time being, as, this 
telund:can only be used for development and 
te¢quipment. Capital. expenditure includes 
the deasehold cost of the new London. office. 
There are no cther items in the balance-sheet 
Gling for special comment except trade in- 
Yestments, which I’ will deal’ with later. 
leaving the accounts I might say in 
teletence to the ordinary share capital, which 
tees beavily written down in the past, 
# dividend of 30 pér cent, to-day gives 
of about 2 ‘per cent. on’ the’ original 
arte the company. Some members still 
shares giving this low yield: 








j WORKING TO CAPACITY 

Phe: marine propeller side of your business 
has been fully booked with work throughout 
the. year and, indeed, has a well-filled order 
book running well into 1948, We have re- 
cently completed a licence agreement with 
Messrs Escher Ws, of Switzerland, under 
which we will manufacture controllable pitch 
propelicrs in co-operation with them, In this 
we have the advantage of a design based on 
Practical experience and research work cars 
ried out at the Escher Wyss cavitation tunnel 
in Zurich. At your Ipswich works the volume 
of trade is extruded ; rolled and forged pro- 
ducts kept this part of the business working 
to.capacity during the: year, as was also the 
case im othe production of Oilite  self- 
lubricating bearings and other parts made 
from metal powders. Here, again, there is no 
indication of any falling off in the demand for 
our products up to this date. 

In ,segard to the outlook, I believe the 
requirements of our customers at home and 
abroad will absorb all we can produce in the 
current year. It is regrettable, therefore, that 
the fuel crisis in February brought production 
to a standstill for three weeks, One further 
week’s output was lost at your Ipswich works 
as a result of floods, and I would like here to 
make special mention of the splendid efforts 
which achieved such a quick resumption of 
production. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


Trade investments .in the. balance-sheet 
show no change at December 31, 1946, but 
we have since sold our: interest’ in Rubber 
Bonders, Limited, for £10,200. I said last 
year, in regard to this engineering investment 
that we anticipated losses for a period, but 
regarded the more. distant future hopefully. 
So far as the business goes. that still stands, 
but economies became necessary, and 
urgently necessary, when the fuel and power 
crisis started. The only way these economies 
could be-made without jeopardising. the 
future of the business was by amalgamation 
with the adjacent rubber factory of H. G. 
Miles, Limited, which ha@~ mothered the 
bonding business as partners of ours im the 
years of quick growth during the war. As 
we did not wish to temain with a minority 
sharcholding in what now becomes largely a 
rubber business, we have, with regret, relin- 
quished.our interest. in the egcometsyactest 
company. > 
.. Im conclusion, I would like. to. express.our 
appreciation and thanks to the staff and all 
employees for their loyalty and excellent co- 
operation in producing the satisfactory results 
which you, have befare you. 

‘The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

"The retiring directors; Mr A. T. ‘Thorne 
and ‘Mr W. Mure, C.B.E., were re-elected 
and the auditors, Messrs Lina, Honeyman 
and Company, were reappointed. 

Avote of thanks to the chairman, directors, 
stafl. abd empleyees terminated the -pro= 
ceedings. 


' JOHN/ WRIGHT AND SONS 
(VENEERS), LIMITED 


MR. LESLIE C, W. JENKINS’ REVIEW 


The eleventh ordinary general ‘meeting of 
John Wright & Sons (Veneers), Limited, was 
held, in London, on the 23rd instant, 

Mr L. C. W. Jenkins, F.C.S. (chaitman 
and managing director) said the raw material 
supplies ‘stilk caused anxiety, for during the 
year the stock of peeler logs had been ex- 
hausted, but at the moment, however, they 
had on hand sufficient to last for some ‘time. 
The company’s manufactiire’’ might be 
divided into two classes, the cutting of 
veneers for the manufacture of plywood, and 
the cutting of decorative veneers. There 
was an insatiable demand for plywood, but 
there was-also a general reluctance on the 
part of the countries that had raw material 
available to export logs, particularly those 
with veneer and plywood plants, which pre- 
ferred to retain the benefit of mantifactire 
From this country’s point of view, however; 
it was most important that logs should come 
forward in order to save the sterling repre- 
sented by the difference between the cost of 
the logs and the veneer for disbursernent by 
way of wages, overheads, etc. 

Once again he emphasised the strategic 
value of the veneer and plywood industry. 
to the country. Since the war the company 
hadcut many millions of feet of veneer for 
the utility furniture programme and ‘had 
been actively engaged in renewing pfe-war 
overseas contacts and finding new markets 
for decorative veneer. In addition to the 
direct export of veneers a valuable contribu- 
tion had been made to the export trade by 
the supply of veneers to the. makers of 
radios, sewing machines, etc. 

In April, 1946, it was decided to eliminate 
Saturday work and reduce the standard 49- 
hour week to ‘45 hours. The change-over 
had been a great success, for output had 
been maintained. at.a figure equal to over 
98 per cent.of that achieved in the previous 
period. . 

The inerease inthe value; of plant and 
machinery. after depreciation as shown by 
the balance sheet, represented orders placed 
during the year for up-to-date equipment to 
replace machines many of which had, since 
Munich, worked round the clock. He paid 
tribute to the staff and workpeople who had 
again worked willingly and well, and thanked 
his.co-ditectors for their support. 


LARGER TURNOVER AND DISTRIBUTION 


The result of the eleventh year’s working 
showed a*profit of £69,115, which compared 
with £42,221 in 1945. He was pleased to 
report am increase in turnover of nearly 13 
per cent as compared with 1945. It was 
considered: that the return: on the ordinary 
stock for the year should be increased and 
a final dividend of 27 per cent., making 10 
per cent, for the year and a bonus of 5 per 
cent., were recommended. 

The current ‘assets of £349,283 exceeded 
the ctirrent abilities, and isions of 
£175,161 by £174,122." The excess compared 
with £141,984 at the end.of 1945, and should 
be taken as: the surplus.of liquid assets aftes 
payment of the recommended dividend and 
bonus on the ordimary stock. 

The report: and. accounts were. adopted, 
and a vote of thanks 49 the chairman, pro- 
posed ae: ‘Me: Harold: M. Moore, Rh-afks wae 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the National Bank of Egypt was held at 
the head office of the bank in Cairo on the 
26th ultimo. 

Aly Shamsy Pasha (the president) was in 
the chair. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITigs LE. MM. 
ee SS FR Re rane 145,000,000 000 
145,000,000 000 
Assets L.E. MM 
ang d edhe ddansl vcdesse senses 6,375,873 969 

tian and British Government 
reasury Bills and Securities ....... 138,624,126 031 


—_——— 





145,000,000 000 
ec 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


LiaBILITIES L.E. MM, 

Share Capital : 
300,000 fully paid Shares of £10 each. 2,925,000 000 
Statu Reserve Fund........e+s+0 1,462,500 000 
Special Reserve............0--sseeee 1,462,500 000 
Current Deposit and other Accounts... 90,832,209 862 
Egyptian Government ..........+9+s 80,708,383 6352 
Sudan Government ...........6.-008 278,324 772 
Bankers’ AccountS .......ssesees-e8 38,480,298 429 
Cheques and Bills payable ........... 383,742 550 
Provision for payment of final dividend 

at the rate of 15% per annum...... 380,250 000 
Profit and Loss Account Balance ..... 282,226 890 
Acceptances, Ct. 262.2. sec necseeeee 4,061,761 150 





221,257,197 285 
a simone 


Asserts L.E. MM. 
Government Securities and Securities 

guaranteed by the Egyptian Govern- 

neem recciicadh adem 165,026,882 372 
Sundry Securities... .........ceeceee0 490,748 219 
Advances on Merchandise. ........... 2,129,906 790 
Advances on Securities ........e.sses 387,539 766 
Sundry other Advances.............+ 1,307,455 556 
Bills discounted . 2... ..<.-04+-+e000 243,885 576 
Banlsers AGrGGRRS,, ..<ccccsccccrcece 22,925,178 045 
Money at Call and at Short Notice...... 16,575,975 000 
Buildings 2 o<c000 00+ shoes cows oe venys 75,000 000 

Cash : 
N.B.E. 

Notes L.E..e<- 7,831,570 500 
econ LE 201,293 Sill 

& Coi ede 

sais i SEE 8,032,863 811 

Clients’ Liability cceptances, etc., 

AS PCL COMUTA os eececccesscnceeces 4,061,761 150 


221,257,197 285 
ey 


Directors’ Fees... 2... cecceveccccess 18,273 904 
Current Expenses .....csc-sesecsess 970,485 
Interim Dividend at the rate of 4 per 
cent. perf amnUM .......-...262 008 117,000 009 
Provision for pa t of final dividend 
at the rate of 13% per annum....... 380,250 000 
carried forward ........sceeee 282,226 890 


1,768,236 162 
Coecomeeenrrareinie 


Cr. L.E. MM. 
Gross Profit for the year ended 31st 
r, 1946, after for 
for rebate of discount, for doubt- 

ful debts and aewsebhe 1,494,930 970 

brought forward from last year 273,305 194 


——— 


1,768,236 162 
i 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
The following is an extract from the 
President’s address :— 
If, generally speaking, we notice a certain 
inking im business activity in Egypt due 


there are - numerous of 

Nev in every sector of general econ- 
- » foreign trade, 

public and private post-war 


available goods the volume of 
purchasing media. other words, there is 


situation due to an excess of 
payment, but it is far from 
comparable with that which ils in cer- 
tain countries which have had to finance 
their expenditure by the issue of notes with- 
out cover. With us, the excess of banknotes 
issued during the war is offset by solid re- 
serves: the sterling balances resulting from 
the expenditure of the Allied armies. This 
expenditure has gradually decreased, how- 
ever, and it is estimated that in 1946 it 
amounted only to about a third of the figure 
for 1945. 


an inflation 
the means 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


A noticeable improvement in the statistical 
position of cotton took place during 1946, 
whereas at the beginning of the year it 
appeared quite alarming. A cotton policy 
must be established as we cannot always rely 
on the intervention of the Government; even 
they might find themselves, sooner or later, 
grappling with a situation which could have 
been avoided if the contingencies of produc- 
tion, consumption and world prices were 
considered with the foresight necessary to 
any country whose economic stability rests 
mainly on agriculture. 


Industry has benefited, in general, from a 
fairly favourable situation and financial results 
have been appreciably the same as in the 
previous year. The establishment of a con- 
structive industrial policy is necessary if the 
development of our industry during the war 
is to be assured of solid foundations in peace- 
time. Another factor which would contri- 
bute to the development of industry and also 
to other sectors of our economy would be 
the re-establishment of the capital market on 
sound foundations. 


Our foreign trade has clearly improved 
during 1946, both in volume and in value. 
The prospects of our foreign trade are closely 
linked to the question of foreign currencies 
and sterling balances. 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


One of the economic consequences of the 
war has been to diminish considerably the 
foreign exchange resources of most countries. 
This shortage has led to the imposition of 
a series of monetary and exchange restric- 
tions and their suppression seems still 
remote, since for almost all countries it is 
a question of utilising their scanty reserves 
of foreign currency for the import of com- 
modities essential to the revival of their 
economic life. Some slight alleviation of 
these measures is already being felt, but it 
will not be substantial until the lack of 
balance in production and in public finances 
has been corrected. 

Speaking of foreign currencies, is 
in a different position compared with some 
other countries which took part in the war, 
since she holds large reserves in sterling. A 
preliminary exchange of views took 
early this month between the British - 
cial delegation and the Egyptian i 
together with experts. 

Our net profits are £E2,539 higher than 
last and amount to £E.506,171. This 
ena us to pay the same dividend as last 
year—namely, 17 per cent, which will 
absorb £E.497,250, and to add £E.8,921 to 
the carry-forward, which will thus amount 

We have continued our 


ies of the chairman’s address in full 
available at the National Bank of 


will 
- gees King William Street, London, 
E.C4, 
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INDUSTRIES, LIMITED ~ 
‘RECORD ORDERS __ 


The forty-seventh annual general . 

of Associated Electrical Industries, Limite 

was held, on the 23rd instant, in London, 
The Rt, Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, 

M.C., M.P., the chairman, said that ie 

trading profits of the group were approxi. 

mately the 31, 1945. Nonremeneg cued 





tain at work a high percentage of thei 
numbers; others, however, had oo = 
down completely. It was impossible to com- 
pute indirect losses, but the direct ‘losses 
caused by payment of wages to those who 
could not be employed amounted to about 
£200,000 gross. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


the books were considerably higher than last 
year and, im fact, were the largest ever re 
corded in the history of the company, Th 
directors recommended a final dividend of 
7 per cent. on the ordinary stock (following 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent.) anda 
bonus at the rate of 24 per cent., both less 
tax. The financial strength of the company 
was one which it would be difficult to match 
anywhere in a company of their size. The 
manufacturing floor space occupied by their 
fasctories was now 9,000,000 square feet, an 
increase of 60 per cent. since 1939. 

fact would give stockholders an idea not 
only of the progressive policy which wa 
being pursued, but also of the wider respon 
sibilities which they had assumed. . During 
the year they had continued to 

where practicable, to bring the work to 
workers, and they were trying to make their 


parts of the United Kingdom. 


A large number of important orders and 
projects were now being handled by th 
group. If the Government wished 


# 


to get the site and project approv 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


He would conclude by reitera 
i roblems were those of 
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shortage of labour, particularly skilled 
Gut of the 6,000 men who were serving with 
the Forces, nearly 2,000 were skilled men. 
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“BANK INSURANCE GROUP” OF ‘TRUSTS 


MR. BRUCE OTTLEY’S REVIEW 


Mr. Bruce Ottley, the chairman, presiding 
at the tweifth annual general meeting of the 
Bank Insurance Trust Corporation Limited, 
held at 30, Cornhill, London, E.C., on the 
24th instant, said: Though I have a long 
experience of the business of Investment 
Trust Companies, it is only within the past 

that I have been brought into close 
contact with Unit Trusts. It may. be of 
jnterest then to place on record certain fea- 
tures that have impressed me, 

First, the buyer purchases his Units at a 
price based upon the current Stock Exchange 
quotations of the investments held in the 
Trust Fund. Similarly, he is able to sell 
his. holding, however large it may be, for 
not less than the realisable or realised value 
of his proportion of the whole Trust Fund. 
Secondly, he has the advantage of highly 
experienced management at a very low cost. 
This is due mainly to the economy of large 
sale operations—the Trust Funds of your 
Group exceed £20,000,000: and the revenue 
which the managers may derive from helping 
tomake a free market in Units. Any profit 
obtained by the managers from the differ- 
ence between the buying and selling price 
becomes part of their revenue. If the deal- 
ing in Units were to be done by a third 
perty, that party would retain any revenue 
acrued, and the managers would be bound 
increase their management charges, to the 
disadvantage of Unit investors. Moreover, 
Units differ from other types of security in 
that both the offer and bid prices are fixed 
within narrew limits by the trust deeds and 
the Board of Trade requirements. Since the 
Treasury prohibited the issue of new units 
except for £50,000 per trust per annum, 
plus the re-issue of any cancelled units) the 
managers’ function of helping to maintain 
a free market in the units has become even 
more advantageous to investors in units be- 
cause it is far more economical to buy back 
units when holders wish to sell, to hold them, 
and later to re-sell them, than it would be to 
liquidate repurchased units by selling the 
underlying securities and then, when the de- 
mand for units imcreased again, buy the 
underlying securities to create more units. 


Unit holders benefit from the daily supes- 
vision of their investment by expert man- 
agers. The units of the “ Bank, Insurance 
Group” are restricted to quite a small 
number of securities, and these are subjected 
to daily scrutiny by a well-trained statistical 
staff, under the guidance of our, managing 
director, Mr. Faber. The closest contact is 
maintained with the dealers on the Stock 

, and the managers are able to take 
advantage of market anomalies in share 
pices. The profits resulting from what 
might almost be termed arbitrage operations 
M gilt-edged equities accrue to the unit 
holders and are reflected in the capital value 
of the units. 


1946 CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Copies of the directors’ report, of the 
balance sheet and the con- 
statement of profit and loss of the 


outlook for the current is favoucabl 
in both these respects, ve F 


The value of units sold during the year 
amounted to £460,854, an increase of 42 per 
cent over 1945, which itself showed an in- 
crease of 15.8 per cent. over 1944. _ The 
value of units liquidated was approximately 
3} times larger than in 1945, That the in- 
terests of the unit holders are carefully 
looked after is shown by the fact that the 
result of repurchasing and realising £532,435 
worth of units was the very oat profit to 
the managers of £1,496 or 0.28 per cent. In 
addition, we made a holding profit of £991 
or 0.18 per cent. 


The managers’ gross dealing profit (ex- 
gules, Cornhill units ay yen highly 

gear are not comparal om selling 
and repurchasing, i., in making a free 
market in a total of £1,291,154 worth of 
units. was £6,452 or } of 1 per cent; in 
addition they made a holding profit of £835 
or 0.07 per cent. From the creation and 
sale of £69,871 worth of new units the 
profit was £1,000 or 1.43 per cent. plus a 
holding profit of £661 or 0.95 per cent. 
The aggregate net balance carried to con- 
solidated. profit and loss account .from_ the 
unit. dealing accounts, afier crediting the 
semi- service charge and deducting 
expenses, amounted to £4,002 16s. 9d., or 
0.19 per cent. on the total turnover of 
£2,152,340., 


CLOSE DEALING PRICES 


We have as usual maintained close prices. 
In our three largest trusts, the difference 
between our bid and offer prices, after 
allowing for Stock Exchange commissiorg 
and stamp duties has been, in Stock 
Exchange parlance, a 24-44d. price, or, 
when markets have been firm, even closer, 
in quantities up to 5,000 units either 
way. We. have maintained these terms 
throughout the day to all comers without 
changing our quotations. Similar dealing 
terms have ruled for our other units, though 
the demand for Cornhill Debentures, In- 
vestment-Trust Units and “ Scotbits” has 
generally exceeded immediate supply, so that 
we have not always been able to accept 
orders for them. We have, however, always 
been willing buyers. 


STAMP DUTIES 


Since the Ist August, 1946, Unit Trusts 
have been subject to additional stamp duties. 
In certain cases these duties are onerous and 
might amount to an additional 1 per cent. 
on the value of the unit. So far we have 
avoided passing on these extra charges to 
buyers and sellers of units and, where they 
have been incurred, we have ourselves borne 
them ; we shall do our best to continue this 
practice, but the doubling of stamp duties in 
this year’s Budget will create fresh diffi- 
culties, 

CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The s’ profit (before tax) for the 
year from all sources amounted to £18,829 
(£17,818 in 1945) or a modest 7} per cent. 
gross (74 per cent. last year) on our capital 

reserves of £242,000. We have re- 
named our “ Investment Reserve ” “ General 
Reserve,” and transferred to it an additional 
sum of £6,000, bringing it up to £48,000. 


PROGRESS 1N_ 1947 


Since the close of our financial year there 
has been ‘a considerable increase in the de- 
mand for our Units. Sales of Units during 
the first half of this year already largely ex- 

for the whole of the previous 
Had it not been for the continuation 
of the Treasury restrictions on the issue of 


651 
new Unity our sales Would” have “been still 
larger. The case for the cemaval Of these 
restrictions is now too well known to require 
repetition. 

STAFF 


To the staff go out our grateful thanks 
for all the. good work they have put in 
durmg the past year. ‘Things are not yet 
back to normal and quite a lot of somewhat 
tedious work -has been necessary to bring us 
wholly up to date.. Shareholders will be: glad 
to know that we have been able to in- 
augurate a pension and assurance scheme to 
include all members of the staff. 


Our members will, I am sure, wish me to 
Serer Py i Mr. we Faber, our. in- 
efatigable rector, their-appre~' 
ciation to Mr. Hocker, our Secretary, and 


ren hae i staff for their efforts during 





BOOKER. BROTHERS, 
McCONNELL AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Booker) 
Bros.,. McConnell and Company; Limited, 
was held, on the 27th ultimo, in London,» 
Major A. F..V. McConnell (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The net profit for the year ended June 30, 
1946, of £116,562 is some £8,000 higher 
then in the previous year, and this result 
must be regarded as satisfactory in a ‘year 
when we felt more of the effect of the 
Georgetown fire and suffered increasingly 
from the continuation of restrictions on sup- 
plies of goods of almost every kind. The 
reduction of the burden of war-time taxation 
should enable the company to make up some 
of the leeway in building up the reserves 
which was the inevitable result of that taxa- 
tion. It is proposed that a final dividend 
of 5 per cent., plus a bonus‘of 4 per cent., 
free of tax, be paid on the ordinary shares 
(following an interim dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent., less tax). Apart from the. re- 
habilitation of our sugar estates, we are faced 
with considerable expenditure. 


In recent years shareholders will have 
observed indications of an increase in the 
number of our activities. We have two 
companies trading in Africa. Their opera- 
tions include the marketing of leaf tobacco 
and ground-nuts. ‘Turning to sugar, which 
forms the foundations of our business, the 
agreement with the Ministry of Food for 
the purchase of our export sugar has. been 
extended to the end of 1949, and negotia- 
ions are proceeding with the Ministry for 
fixing the price of export sugar for the 1947 
crops on a new basis, the main object of 
which is to reserve part of the increase in 
price, first, against future periods of difficult 
adjustment and, secondly, to assist in defray- 
ing the cost of factory rehabilitation and 
thus. to counter any tendency to local 
inflation, 


Meantime, plans for the rehabilitation of 
our sugar factories and estates are making 
what must in present circumstances be re- 
garded as reasonably satisfactory progress, 
though we fear that these concerned are 
suffering from a sense of frustration by 
reason of repeated delays in delivery of the 
plant and equipment ordered. However, 
these estates have made a very good recovery 
from the low level to which, owing to war ~ 
time difficulties, production fell in 1944. 
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SCOTTISH POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 


MR WILLIAM SHEARER ON CONFISCATION 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Scottish Power Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 18th instant, at the North 
British Station Hotel, Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr William Shearer, the chairman, said, 
in the course of his remarks: — 

The prospective legislation for the 
nationalisation of the electricity supply in- 
dustry concern the consumer, the stockholder 
and the employee. 

“How will I benefit trom all this up- 
heaval?” is a question which many con- 
sumers must be asking themselves. The 
answer is in the words of the Minister of 
Fuel. “There can be no guarantee,” he 
said, speaking on the Committee stage of 
the Electricity Bill on February 25th last, 
“that every potential consumer in the 
country will be supplied with either a cheap 
or an abundant supply. To impose on the 
central authority the duty of providing a 
cheap and abundant supply, irrespective of 
the circumstances, is to do far more than is 
desirable.” Yet at the last Party Conference 
on June 11, 1946, that is, before the presenta- 
tion of the Bill to Parliament, and when the 
public mind was being prepared for it, the 
Minister stated that “ the objective as regards 
the nationalisation of electricity is twofold, 
It is to make electricity available 10 every 
person ijn the country who desires it and 
to every industry which needs it, to bring 
it within the reach of the rural areas, and, 
over and above all, to cheapen it.” 


GLIB PROMISES 


This remarkable volte face indicates the 
facility with which glib promises can be 
made by certain gentlemen dufing an _ elec- 
tion campaign, and the somewhat timid and 
evasive approach when the realities of the 
situation emerge. 


The Minister has also made it clear that 
he wili look with disfavour on what he terms 
“unhealthy” competition between electricity 
and gas when both are nationalised. - There 
can be no doubt that competition between 
these industries in the past has brought great 
benefits to the consumer; but these, also, 
are apparently to go by the board. 


The only tangible promise in the Bill, so 
far as the consumer is concerned, is that 
there will be another swollen bureaucracy 
to be paid for by taxation. No wonder that 
there can be no guarantee in the Bill of 
cheap or abundant electricity. The price of 
this experiment in nationalisation, like all 
others, must be met out of the public pocket 
except to the extent that possibly, in the 
initial stages of the bureaucratic control, sub- 
stantial reserves which were built up as the 
result of free enterprise may be utilised to 
conceal the true financial results. But that 
could only be a very temporary face-saving 
expedient, ; 


HOLDINGS TO BE EXPROPRIATED 


of stockholders under the with particular 
reference to the price at their holdings 
are to be expropriat their dividend 


priation adopted in the Electricity Bill, The 
country will know precisely what value to 
attach to Socialist election P epew in the 
future. As recently as his Budget speech this 
week, the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
affirmed that the “ Labour Party stood, most 
of all, for justice,” but electricity stockholders 
will search in vain for this commodity in the 
compensation terms. 


Stock Exchange quotations are not a true 
measure of the value of the assets of an under- 
taking and their earning potential. Market 
dealings and markings are sensitive to many 
factors, such as the volume of buying and 
selling; yield and extraneous influences— 
political, economic and international. Quota- 
tions are no guarantee of possible dealings 
and are quite inappropriate as the basis of 
purchase of an entire undertaking as a going 
concern. I have no hesitation in expressing 
the view that the terms of acquisition amount 
to confiscation. 


PRUDENT ADMINISTRATION PENALISED 


Under the method adopted prudent ad- 
ministration is penalised and profligacy in 
financial operations rewarded. In his Budget 
speech, the Chancellor underlined once 
again the importance he attaches to industries 

loughing back profits into the business. Yet 
it is precisely those companies who have car- 
died out this policy in the electricity industry 
who will suffer most under the compensation 
terms of the nationalisation scheme. Could 
inconsistency be more inconsistent? 


I wonder whether our Government, which 
so often claims a monopoly of political 
wisdom, has taken fully imto account the 
repercussions on other Governments of this 
un-British treatment of British stockholders. 


What if the Indian Government should 
decide to apply the Dalton-Shinwell standard 
of financial probity? What answer it is reason- 
able to ask, would British negotiators have 
to the argument that what was good enough 
for the British stockholders at home was 
certainly adequate abroad? 


ASSETS GREATER THAN COMPENSATION 


Our assets represent a very much greater 
value than the compensation proposed under 
the Bill. From whatever standpoint the ex- 
propriation terms are regarded, their in- 
equity is evident, particularly when we reflect 
that most of our undertakings have perpetual 
franchises under Statute. 


So far as can be ascertained, the take-over 
prices at which our stocks will be expro- 
priated will be as follows: Ordinary stock 
46s. ld. for each £1; 6 per cent. preference 
stock 31s. 4d. for each £1; 4 per cent, 
preference stock 2s, 4d. for each £1. If the 
new electricity stock carries interest at 24 
cent., the income of stockholders will suffer 
a percentage reduction as follows: Ordinary 
stockholders by 36 per cent.; 6 per cent. 
preference stockholders by 34.7 per cent.; 
4 per cent. preference stockholders by 30.2 
per cent. 


The net results of these frenzied endeavours 
will be détrimental to the nation as a whole, 
no matter how gratifying they may appear to 
the political sponsors of the scheme. ‘The 
truth is—and it is high time it was stated 
frankly—that nationalisation of this and other 
industries is a political ramp which has little 
or nothing to do with the general well-being 
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J. H. VAVASSEUR AND - 
COMPANY, LIMITED — 
(East India Merchants) 


RECORD PROFITS AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


The forty-third annual general 
J. H. Vavasseur & Co., Lid., vu Bate 
the 22nd instant, in London. i 

Mr E. Mackenzie Hay, the chai who 
presided, said that the profit of £ 
earned in 1946, which com 
£106,667 in 1945, was the highest in th 
company’s history, The considerable incre 
was owing to the greater measure of ‘free. 
dom to trade, both in this country ay 
abroad, particularly in commodities 
produce which had been unobtainable. 
many countries since before the war gq 
for which, in consequence, there was: keen 
competition at a high level of prices. After 
the provision of £90,000 for taxation there 
was a disposable profit and loss balance of 
£110,081, out of which the preference diy. 
dend and an interim dividend of 5 per cem, 
on the ordinary capital had already been paid 
and from which the directors now recom 
aoneee the a of a final dividend of 

per cent on the existing ordinary 

leaving £20,081 to be carried forward ae 
£5,761 brought in. The company had also 
made an additional profit of £59,049 from 
the sale of investments, out of which it was 
proposed to make a special distribution of 
24 per cent. tax free to the ordinary stock 
holders, involving £8,750, and to carry the 
balance of £50,299 to the capital reserve 
account. : 


BE 


A STRONG BALANCE SHEET 


The principal changes in the. balance sheet 
were the very considerable strengthening of 
the reserves through the augmentation of the 
capital reserve to £63,340, and the creation 
of the share premium reserve of 
arising from the recent new issue. With the 
general reserve of £140,000 and the dividend 
reserve of £60,000, the total free reserves 
now amounted to £361,599. On the other 
side there was a large expansion in the items 
of advances to subsidiary companies, stocks 
on hand and sundry debtors, reflecting the 
more active trading conditions e 
The consolidated balance shect showed an 
addition in 1946 to the surplus of net assets 
over all liabilities belonging to the company 
of £267,544, bringing the total surplus of met 
assets to the impressive figure of £1,230,033, 
against an issued preference and ordinaty 
stock capital of £450,000. 


PROSPECTS PROMISING 


The prospects for the company as well a 
for its subsidiaries during the current yest 
were promising. As in the case of most 
business enterprise, their efforts and re 
would be largely governed by the overriding 
economic developments, of which, in view 
of this country’s present financial position 
internationally, the predominant factor wa 
likely to be the Government's import policy. 
Happily, the commodities in which the com 
pany was almost exclusively concerned were 
essential commodities deriving ftom 
Sterling area, with many of which it 
earn hard currencies for this ce 
assisting the solution of its balance of pay 
ments problem, 

With regard to commodities generally, 
—— there had lately — a ve 
dency for some raw material pri become 
more stabilized, the general trend remained 
adverse to buyers, the situation in 
fats and oils, i , being one a 
scarcity, It was questionable wise 
best interests of this country wer 
to the war-time technique of bulk soe 
which had encouraged the post-war 


bulk selling. : 
The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, es 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S REVIEW 
The twenty-third ordinary poner meet- 


ing of Kemsicy Newspa Lt 


-» Was held 
on the 17th instant at é 


sley House, 


Viscount Kemsley (chairman) who pre- 
sided said: Ladies and gentlemen, I pro- 
pose to follow the usual course and, with your 

jssion, to treat the report and accounts 
Cate you as read. f 

The accounts with which you have been 
presented show that the trading profits, 
combined with the income from subsidiary 
companies and other investments, reach a 
total of £1,875,501, an increase of £389,513, 
nd aiter deduction of directors’ fees, Deben- 
ture interest and the provision for taxation, 
and adding the amount carried forward from 
jast-year, there remains a disposable balance 
of £1,150,055. It is proposed to deal with 
this, as is our Custom, in a conservative 
manner. It should gladden the heart of Mr. 
Dalton that our first concern is materially to 
improve the capital position of the company. 
Nevertheless, we think it right in addition to 

ide a modest increase in the return on 
the Ordinary shares. 

One hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
js to be allocated to the general reserve, to 
make a total of £3,150,000. 


INCREASED ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


Provision must then be made for the divi- 
dends.on the 6} per cemt. and 8 per cent. Pre- 
ference stock and the interim dividend of 5 
per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary stock, and 
irom the residue a final dividend is recom- 
mended on the Ordinary stock of 7 per cent., 
less tax, making 12 per cent. less tax, for 
the year, compared with 11 per cent, less 
tax for 1945. 

If these proposals are approved, there will 
remain a balance to be carried forward of 
£264,055, compared with £260,139 brought 
in. 


“Excess Profits Tax Post-War Refund 
Suspense Account—{£105,160,” is the amount 
received from the Government to date in re- 
spect of excess profits refund due to the com- 
pany and is a reserve available for develop- 
ment and re-equipment. 

Turning to the assets side, the increase of 
£300,752 in “ Advances to Subsidiary Com- 
panies” is accounted for by the increase in 
dividends receivable from subsidi com- 
ws The increase in “Stock in Trade” 

£213,066 last year to £323,785 this 
year is due mainly to additional stocks of 
newsprint held and its increase in price. 


DEBENTURE REORGANISATION 


T should now refer to the redemption 
since our year ended of the outstanding 
amount of {3,112,175 4 per cent. Ist Mort- 
gage Debenture stock and its replacement 
by £3,500,000 1st Mortgage Debenture stock 
‘atying interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 
Pt annum. The expenses of this reorgani- 
sation included the redemption of the old 
tures at a premium of 8 per cent.. the 
costs, stamp duties, and so forth. ‘The total 
§ approximately £300,000 and ijt is, I feel 
sure you will agree, most Satisfactory that 
sum has been provided wholly out of the 
profits of the year under review. 
feorganisation has provided your 
with rather more than £60,000 
Capital and has effected a direct 
saving $492.50 a year in interest and 
sking d. If, however, taxation at pre- 
‘at rates is taken into account the saving 
. lly more, in that previously 
Wading profits of £240,680 per annum 
fequired to meet the interest and 
fund of the old stock, whereas in 


case of the new stock the comparable 


a 


oe 


Would be £168,636 per annum, a 
Scand et one cer and 


per cent. stock will not be re- 


deemed until 1994, whereas the old 4 per 


cent. stock would all have been redeemed 
by 1975, 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


, ,Let me restate our editorial policy, Editor- 
ially a newspaper has three functions, equall 
important, which need to be clearly separated. 
newspaper must present the news, both 
local and national, with the highest degree of 
accuracy both in presentation and balance. 

It must provide instruction and entertain- 
ment for its readers in accordance with their 
tastes, 

Finally, it must. make comment and ex- 
press Opinion on the events of the day, 
whether they be of local or of national in- 
terest, and this duty, performed as fearlessly 
as it is performed honestly, endows a news- 
paper with its character and individuality. In 
this matter of opinion, quite different con- 
siderations arise. Free and fearless statement 
of opinion is the very essence of democracy. 

Our national daily the Daily Graphic is 
a newspaper which combines news, pic- 
tures and features of universal interest, while 
at the same time retaining an individuality 
which marks out for it a distinctive position 
as an organ of opinion. 

With characteristic enterprise the Daily 
Graphic, alone among British newspapers, 
has at the present time its own photographers 
both accompanying the Royal Family in 
South Africa, and attending the Foreign 
Ministers meeting in Moscow. $ 


THE “ SUNDAY TIMES” 


The Sunday Times, whose circulation has 
again risen substantially since I spoke to you 
last year, is indispensable to all who wish to 
follow the course of public affairs with the 
closest accuracy. After the Lee of a 
leading article entitled: “The Twilight of 
Freedom,” from all parts of the country came 
an insistent demand that the Sunday Times 
should put itself at the head of a new move- 
ment to resist further encroachments on the 
liberty of the individual and to regain those 
liberties we have lost. Such a movement 
must be essentially political in character, and 
to lead it is no part of the true function of a 
newspaper. The temptation was therefore 
resisted. Moreover such a movement is the 
stronger if it springs spontaneously from local 
sentiment. he Sunday Times undertook 
to maintain a link between the various 
bodies so brought into being, and to be a 
clearing house for information. You will be 
interested to know that 200 such Freedom 
Unions have already been formed and that 
from week to week these associations of 
liberty loving citizens grow in number and 
in importance. The response to the appeal 
of the Sunday Times reveals the extent to 
wSich the newspaper represents and ex- 
presses the feelings and desires of a large and 
influential section of the thinking people of 
this country. ‘ 

This year, as in the past, your company 
has been assisted by the valuable services 
rendered by newsagents throughout the 
country, and I should like to record my 
appreciation of their efforts. 5 

now beg to propose the following resolu- 
tion: That the report of the directors and 
statement of accounts for the year 1946 be 
received and adopted, and that the ——t 
appropriations and dividend recommend 
therein be and are hereby adopted. 

The Honourable Lionel Berry » deputy 
chairman, seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, the Hon. Lionel 
Berry, Mr W. M. Teasdale, Mr H. J. 
Staines, Mr William Veitch, and Mr W. W, 
Hadley were re-elected, and_the to 
the board of the Rt. Hon. William Mabane 
was confirmed. 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE, 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The annual general 

tone, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, 
at 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W., Mr J. 
Hadfield, M.Sc., A.R.I.C. (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The Chaired ie the course of his speech, 
said : 

The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
total for capital, réserves and undistributed 
profits of £798,812 and, with £109,265 re- 
ceived in January 1947, in respect of the final 
call on. the Preference shares, there is now a 
total of £908,077. In the opinion of your 
directors the company now has ample finan- 
cial resources for the projects contemplated. 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
reveals more fully the increased activities of 
the group in 1946 compared with earlier 
years. The combined trading profit of the 
company and of its subsidiaries amounted to 
£106,758 in 1946, compared with £67,221 in 
1945. The same dividend, £1,625, was re- 
ceived from our associated company. Excess 
profits tax recoverable was £2,619 in 1946, 
compared with £24,669 in 1945. On the 
other side of the accounts you will see that 
£24,500 has been provided for depreciation 
in 1946, compared with £16,136 in 1945, 
During the war it has been the endeavour of 
the directors to maintain the company’s plant 
and properties in good repair ‘so far as pos- 
sible, but inevitably certain work had to be 
deferred, 


I have already referred to the satisfactory 
position of the company as regards capital 
and reserves. You will notice from the con- 
solidated: balance sheet that current assets 
amount to £476,039, which figure was in- 
creased to £585,304 early in January, 1947, 
when the remaining calls on the Preference 
shares were received. This figure compares 
with current liabilities of £171,720 and pro- 
vision for future liabilities of £47,125, and 
you will agree, I am sure, that this position 
is very satisfactory. 


FOUNDATION FOR FUTURE SUCCESS 


Your company was able to spend on capital 
items approximately £70,000 in 1946, and 
the expenditure of the proceeds of the Four 
and a-quarter per Cent. Preference share 
issue on mechanisation, expansion, etc., will 
be proceeded with during 1947 and 1948 as 
effectively as the position relating to the 
supply of plant and equipment permits. 

Nineteen forty-six was one of the most 
important years in the history of the com- 
pany, and the foundations were laid for what 
the directors hope will be sources of added 
profit, quite apart from the results to be ob- 
tained from the mechanisation programme. 


To forecast the future is not easy, par- 
ticularly in so far as 1947 is concerned, but 
your directors can say that if the company 
had enjoyed throughout 1946 its present 
plant and production facilities, profits would 
have been higher. The demands for our pro- 
ducts for the numerous purposes for which 
we supply them are high. On the reverse side 
it must be said that the abnormal weather of 
February and March, 1947, has been costly 
to the company, but every effort will be made 
over the remaining nine months of the year 
to minimise these early setbacks. The effects 
of shortages of coal and electric power are 
a which oan bogey Be survey- 
ing the prospects for the year, but we are 
hopeful that any difficulties arising from 
these two sources will not be unduly onerous 
during the summer and autumn months, 
when our activities are usually at their 
maximum. 


The and accounts were unani- 


mously adopted, and a dividend of 12} per 


cent., less income tax, was declared on the 
Ordinary 


stock. 


meeting of Derbyshire 
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THE MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 
ANOTHER YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The forty-ecighth annual general meeting 
of the Midland Employers’ Mutual Assur- 
ance, Limited, was held on the 22nd instant, 
at 16 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Beaumont Neilson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., C.A., presided. 

Extracts from the Chairman's speech, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts, were as follows:— 


BALANCE SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


The Premium Income for the year 1946 
at £3,146,805 showed an increase of over 
£46,000 on the previous year’s figures, des- 

ite a reduction in Employers’ Liability 

remium Income as the result of the 

nationalisation of coal mines previously in- 
sured with the company. As your company 
has been transacting fire and general acci- 
dent business since June, 1945, separate 
revenue accounts have been prepared for 
the employers’ liability, fire, personal acci- 
dent and general accident departments. The 
individual departmental premium incomes, 
less re-insurances, are as follows:— 


Employers’ Liability £2,884,750 
(Tae Se gee alae ty aimee: Shs 16,574 
Personal Accident ... ... oes 10,182 
General Accident ... ... «. £235,299 


LOW COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


The expenses of management amount to 
£314,857, or 10 per cent. of the premium 
income. This compares with 8.76 per cent. 
in 1945. The increase is due to a general 
advance in salaries, the return from active 
service of a large number of pre-war staff 
and the continued increase in cost of all 
types of office equipment and supplies. Few 
companies, however, are able to conduct a 
business of the magnitude of this with such 
low costs of administration. 

Commission at £181,081 (5.8 per cent.) is 
in substantially the same ratio as last year. 


INCREASING COST OF CLAIMS 


The expenditure on claims amounted to 
£2,275,057, an increase of £233,365, and 
the claims reserves at £4,977,679 have been 
increased by £353,772. 

Of the new departments, all have contri- 
buted a satisfactory profit with the excep- 
tion of Motor. This is a department which 
has caused, and is still causing, considerable 
concern to underwriters, and it is obvious 
that with the increasing cost of third party 
and “Own Damage” claims, rates will have 
to be drastically revised by all insurers. 
‘Your company has taken the initiative in 
abolishing the war-time discount, which is no 
longer warranted, and other steps have been 
taken to place the department on a satis- 
factory basis. It will be observed that the 
profit of £2,854 in the fire department has 
been left in the fund. 

The reserve for unexpired risks is main- 
tained at 45 per cent. and amounts to 
£1,416,062. 

The assets of the company as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, totalled £7,341,612, which 
oe with £6,796,647 at the end of 


The company’s holdings of British Gov- 
ernment securities increased by £528,700. 


NEW LEGISLATION AND EMPLOYERS’ 
FUTURE LIABILITY 


I have &. previous porpeions, referred to 
ene ernment legislation regarding 
orkmen’s Compensation. If the recom- 
mendations of the committee presided over 


by Sir Walter Monkton, K.C., are accepted 
it will still be necessary when the new Act 
becomes effective for employers of labour to 
continue to ensure their liabilities to em- 
ployees at Common Law which as I have 
mentioned earlier are increasing year by 
year. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 
EXPANDING 


NEW LIFE DEPARTMENT 


I am pleased to say that during the year 
the company has continued to receive, not 
only from its old assured but from new 
connections, increasing support in the new 
fire and general accident departments. As 
from January 1, 1947, the company opened 
its own life department, and the business 
completed to date, which has exceeded our 
expectations, augurs well for the future. In 
addition to all the usual forms of life assur- 
ance and annuity business, the company will 
specialise in group pensions and life assur- 
ance schemes, and this department should 
be of considerable assistance and interest to 
our assured, particularly those who are large 
employers of labour. 


DIRECTORS 


You will observe from the report that Sir 
Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., tendered his resigna- 
tion as a director. I should like to place on 
record my personal appreciation of the valu- 
able services he rendered to the company 
during the period he was a member of the 
board. To fill the two vacancies on the 
board, Mr. Leonard P. Lord, Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Austin Motor 
Company, Limited, and Mr. Alan S. Barn- 
field, O.B.E., our general manager, have been 
appointed, and their experience will be of 
great assistance to the company. 


The accounts having been unanimously 
adopted, the meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, 


TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


The 83rd ordinary general meeting of this 
Company was held, on the 22nd instant, in 
London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Colgrain, the chair- 
man, said that the balance of the trading 
account was {160,736, compared with 
£162,938 last year. In view of the difficult 
period at the commencement of the year, 
that was a satisfactory figure. The board 
recommended a final dividend of 5 per 
cent., making 10 per cent.-for the year, 
leaving £68,709 to be carried forward, a sub- 
stantial figure decided upon in view of the 
position which had arisen consequent on 
the fuel crisis. 

The year 1946 had presented many prob- 
lems to industry and especiaily to a company 
like: theirs, which during the war had been 
almost entirely employed on Government 
work. When in 1945 peace was declared 
somewhat suddenly and contracts amounting 
to over £1,500,000 in value were cancelled, 
they had been left for « time with ample 
resources, inflated staff but little or no work. 
For the first 6 months of the year it had 
not been possible to do more than cover 
expenses. After July things had begun to 
improve ; they had developed new lines of 
manufacture in plastics and certain high 
grade magnetic metals and had rebuilt their 
order book, which was now most satisfactory 
in every branch. ~ 

Their icy was one steady develop- 
ment they were making good progress 
in several i 


aim of this company. It was upon 
lity of their goods that their reputa- 
The report was adopted, 


ee 
§ 
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JOHN BARKER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


The fifty-fourth annual gener meeting 
of John Barker and Conca Limised Way 
held on the 10th instant, at Kensington — 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, chairman 
managing director, said that he 
would be agreed that the report - 
accounts showed a healthy state ‘of affsi 
The net profit amounted to £1,18 
subject to taxation, an improvement 
approximately 234 per cent. The year 
review had been marked by what they called 
a “sellers? market.” Their turnover ‘and 
gross profit both constituted record figures, 
and, in his opinion, went to show that ther 
organisation was now so arranged and com 
trolled as to enable them to deal with any 
volume of trade that it might be their good 
fortune to secure. 


As regarded the future, crisis followed 
crisis and almost every day brought its own 
internal re-arrangement of plans to mee 
changing conditions and the increasing te 
strictions on trade and all supplies, but their 
strong financial position enabled them by 
prompt cash payments to take immediate 
advantage any merchandise that was 
offered and to pass the benefit on to their 
customers and finally to their shareholders 
by way of dividend. Official restrictions and 
difficulties continued to multiply. 

Their turnover today was conditioned 
wholly and solely by the number of coupons 
available to the purchaser. Cash was of 
secondary consideration. Until the Board of 
Trade saw fit to release merchandise from 
couponage, business could not be expected 
to function with the smoothness and ease of 
the years prior to 1939. 


The report was adopted. 


B. MORRIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


PROFIT NEARLY DOUBLED 


wt 


The annual general meeting of B. Mortis 
and Sons, Limited, was held, on the 23d 
instant, in London. 


Mr A. J. May, the chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech said: It 
is pleasng to be able to tell you that we had 
a large increase in the sales of our varied pro- 
ducts last year, and, although the extra cost 
of leaf and labour had to be met, we were 
able to keep to our usual high standard of 
quality, and should help to maintain our busi- 
ness in the future. The profit for the yeat, 
£21,504, compares favourably with 1945, be- 
ing almost doubled. The increase in our 
figure to £92,415 is due to the fact that we 
are very much better placed with regard © 
raw material than we were last year. 
financial position of the company is vey 
strong and it is due to this fact that we have 
been able to finance the extra duties 
trade without the slightest strain on out 
resources. 


With regard to 1947, during the fuel crisis 
we were able to run our plant on 
engines, and we can be, if necessary, io, 


pany’s factories. Our trade 
shown a large increase in the first 
months of this year, and although the Chat- 
cellor of the Exchequer has seen fit 10 i 
Crete fhe already bones tobacco duly, eet 
pe, produce another good and better rest 
next year. We are sending dividend warralls, 
out on May 16th. opt 
The report was adopted and the proposed 


dividend of 10 per cent, less ta ¥" 
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MARKETS 
for you 
in AUSTRALIA 


Australia and New Zealand are rich 
markets to develop because of the 
relatively high purchasing power of 
their people. For trade, investment 
and travel information, ask your 
bankers to consult 





Obtain a copy of this book- 
let from your bankers or 
direct from the Bank of 
New South Wales, London. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
London Offices: 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2.. and 47 Berkeley Square, W.!. 


GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 


Established 1848 
Head Office : Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 





HE STEVENAGE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION invites 
applications for the undermentioned posts. The officers appointed 
will be responsible Heads of Departments of the Development Corpor: 
tion and will be expected to work as a team under = direction of the 
Chief Executive Officer. The task is of a pioneering type and calls for 
imagination, initiative, resource and proved organi ee a of a high 
order, and applicants should show themselves this com- 
bination of qualities as well as of a recognised professional] status. In 
determining salaries, account will be taken of the range of qualifications 
and experience of the individual applicant, and applicants are asked to 
“i salaries required. 
Applications should be made in writing, stati date of birth, and 
in or in — a which the application is together with full 
Seta fications and experience (including a ade, i chronological 
order - tniients held) be received by the Stevenage 


Development Corporation, Aston nikoeee near Stevenage, Herts, not later 
aA Administrative Officer. 


Applicants should be Barristers or admitted solicitors, and should 
preferably have had experience in a local authority or public utility 
undertaking. The successful applicant will be required to take charge 
of the administration and personnel services as well as of all legal 
matters, and to act as secretary to the Corporation, 

Chief Finance Officer. 
eaeeee should be Chartered or Incorporated Accountants or certi- 
e Accountants an afer bok hold high municipal or other account- 
ing aualifeations, with a_ wi varied experience in important 
financial and commercial affairs. To “a had e 
service would pe an advantage. Chief ce Officer will be 
cousiees > to nies Aine at of all aspects of the Corporation’s finances, 


pment 

This officer will be responsible for directing and co-ordinating the 
development of the New Town into a balanced and self-contained 
community. He will be responsible for the direction of research 
the social and economic problems encountered in the course of the town’s 
development: he will be expected to inte t the needs and wishes of 
the community to the Corporation and to ke responsible oA = laining 
the policy of the Development Corporation, both to the people living in 
the town and to the general pub The important qual otionn will 
include a wide knowledge of contemporary social and economic problems 
and of techniques for the assessment of human needs. Experience of 
large-scale public sclathons work is aiso desirable, but not essential. 


rience of the public 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in Canada 
with limited liability).—ONTARIO AND OP oo a cae 
ra FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURE SIX 


IN STOCK.—In preparation for the mens. of of the a Tait srouh, 
interest payable on the 2nd June next, th the. Debent arly 
Books will be closed on ist May and w ee: a 8rd June. 
The half-yearly interest on the oe ack will = on oe J — 
to holders of record on ist May.—R. F. TREMAYNE, tary, 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, don, 8.W. 1. 15th April, ae 





WISS LADY (81), of good family, visiting England early Spring, 

desires interestin 1g, employment. aks French, Italian, German 

= een recept! nist, = aber’ savieieg” offering scl for ta 
0 or co er ng sco 

‘ona initiative.—Box 435. m re * 


GRADUATE, 


a3 sais STE 





27; ola-fashioned enough 
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THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED |f | 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Wits necwork of branches throuthout every important pastoral aren 
commercial and industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank ~ 
of Australia, Limited, i able to offer the facilities of a most compreheasiyg a 
axe ; 


Head Office : es 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c3, 


West End Agency: 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, WI. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTp, 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


tt 
ANNUAL INCOME speeee -  £16,300,000 a 
ASSETS EXCEED ---. €97,000,000 - N 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - ~ €181,000,000 | 


(1946 Accounts) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of three lectures will be given on “ Additive jloghaste 
a by Professor Paul Lévy (Ecole Politechnique, 


rial College of Science and Technolo (Department of 
me ics), Huxley Building (opposite Science Museum), Exhibi i 
S.W.7, on May 8th, 12th and 13th, at 5.15 p.m. At the first | FY 
chair will be taken by Professor H. Levy (Professor of 
in the Universit Rs London 


MISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. “~~ 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registear, 


epee 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


- u 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, : 
Applications are invited for the following appointment:— BC 
ASSISTANT LECTURER or GRADE ilb or a” LECTURER i : 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIO Al 
The person appointed will be given salary aad grade, according 
qnaliteniigns an experience. 
Salary Scale: Assistant Lecturer—£400-£500 per annum, - 
Lecturer, Grade 1lc—£550-£600 per annum, 
Lecturer, Grade 11b—£600-£750 per annum, 
The post is open equally to men and women applicants. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 1 . 
three copies of ie npcastoeg, — with copies of mm! ore an " 
testimonials the names of two referees, should be E 
than May 24th, 1947. There is no special application form all : 

The University, URTON, A 

Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3. April, 1947. Tt 





UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS " 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE. © 4 
aouitestions are invited for the post of Lecturer in Accom e 
the salary scale, £550-£25-£900, together with membership of isk 
Federated Superannuation System for Universities. An appoin may 
be made in the upper part of the scale ( earn), the initial 
to be determined in relation to the ex ence and q t 
the selected candidate. Applicants should possess 
accountancy qualification, have had practical ee etiees and 
teaching experience, and. be able to undertake research in acc 
A plications should reach The Registrar, The Ee Gulversity: Lee 
oe nome further particulars maz be obtained), not later t 
























BUCKS COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Required immediately, MAN cae of COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 
Applicants, who ae possess a D in Commerce, oF. ‘ 
qualifications, will be required primar a a undertake owen in a 

nection with General Business Cour. of Labour and 
of Education) for selected” co Revicttient in addition 50 
ing in the Slough cry and Institute and/or Day gn 
Experience in industry qualifications in Law and Account 
be additional recommendations. 
Salary; Burnham Scale for Teachers in Technical Colleges. — 
Applications (mo forms issued) with copies of testimonials 
sent immediately to D, R. Barraclough, , Technical School, 


Street, Slough, Bucks, 
D. E. COOK, M.A., Chief _Baueston Of . 




















HE JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP is considering the a , 
T of a DEPUTY for a 


Applicants should ir dietfors Watkins their 


would be expected of a tusterate en Accountan 
tion $s is not essential. The post calis for a real criti 
ee ll fone sorares the 
‘expazigion ess W 
. total of 11.000", emplo Gettial “aahery ep nn 


toes ears deer He fe 
i Sse ks seek 


RS. Farle 111 Broadway, New 


but the ) 
ability 
















New York. 6. Senay 


